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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. LVIII, No. 4. 


SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


Tue Tenth Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
of American Schools for the Deaf was held at Indianapolis 
at the Indiana State School for the Deaf, June 27 to July 1, 
1913. The Conference was to have continued through July 
2, but on account of the great heat the programme was 
rearranged during the Conference so as to bring all the 
sessions within five days. The only omissions caused by this 
re-arrangement were the reading of one paper, which is - 
printed in the Proceedings, two lectures by outs: Je specialists, 
and the banquet at the Claypool Hotel that President Johnson 
had planned to give the members of the Conference on the 
final evening. 

The officers of the Conference, elected at the Ninth Con- 
ference, were: 

President, RicHARD O. JoHNSON, of Indiana. 

Vice-President, James N. Tate, of Minnesota. 

Secretary, Auaustus Rocrrs, of Kentucky. 

Assistant Secretary, Joun P. Waker, of New Jersey. 

The Conference was fortunate in having as its official 
reporter Dr. Albert C. Gaw, of Chicago, formerly a teacher 
of the deaf, who to the highest skill in the art of stenography 
added the qualifications of familiarity with the subjects 
discussed and personal acquaintance with the members. 

The membership of the Conference, as reported by the 
Committee on Credentials, was as follows: 


Active Members. 


JouN F. BLepsor, Superintendent of the Maryland School at Overlea. 
Frank W. Boortu, Superintendent of the Nebraska School. 
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Wituiam N. Burt, Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution. 

Francis D. CuarKE, Superintendent of the Michigan Schooi. 

Tuomas P. Ciarke, Superintendent of the Washington State School. 

Wes.ey O. Connor, Principal of the Georgia School. 

Westey O. Connor, Jr., Superintendent of the New Mexico School. 

Enoca Henry Currier, Principal of the New York Institution. 

Joun R. Dosyns, Superintendent of the Mississippi Institution. 

Frank M. Driaas, Superintendent of the Utah School. 

Isaac B. GARDNER, Superintendent of the Arkansas Institute. 

CuHar.LeEs P. GILuett, Superintendent of the Illinois School. 

E. McKay Goopwin, Superintendent of the North Carolina School 
at Morganton. 

Expert A. GruveEr, Principal of the Central New York Institution. 

PrercivaL Hatt, President of Gallaudet College. 

Epwin G. Hurp, Principal of the Rhode Island Institute. 

Ricuarp Orro JOHNSON, Superintendent of the Indiana School. 

J. W. Jones, Superintendent of the Ohio School. 

J. ScuuyiLer Long, Principal of the Iowa School. 

Howarp J. McDermip, Principal of the Manitoba School. 

Mrs. A. RENO MarGuttiss, Principal of the Reno Margulies School. 

HERBERT J. MENZEMER, President of the Montana School. — 

R. Cary Montaavue, Superintendent of the West Virginia School. 

J. Stuart Morrison, Superintendent of the Missouri School. 

Vrreinia A. Ossorn, Principal of the Cincinnati Oral School. 

JouN E. Ray, Principal of the North Carolina School at, Raleigh. 

Augustus Roagrs, Superintendent of the Kentucky School. 

Howarp W. Stimpson, Superintendent of the South Dakota School. 

JaMEs N. Tare, Superintendent of the Minnesota School. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, President of the Florida School. 

E. W. Waker, Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. 

Joun P. WALKER, Superintendent of the New Jersey School. 

Newton’ F. WALKER, Superintendent of the South Carolina School. 

W. Laurens WALKER, Principal of the South Carolina School. 

FraNcES WETTSTEIN, Principal of the Milwaukee School. 


Honorary Members. 


JouHN F. BARNHILL, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

ADELAIDE 8. Baytor, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Indiana. 

Carrie E. Bruuinas, Principal of the Oral Department of the Michi- 
gan School. 

Bert A. Boyp, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

A. CALDWELL, Principal’s Assistant of the California 
Institution. 

Leora Carver, Teacher in the Indiana School. 

Mary Corwin, Teacher of Art in the Indiana School. 


Tenth Conference. 


Hersert E. Day, Professor in Gallaudet College. 

AMELIA De Morte, Teacher in the Indiana School. 

THomas Duncan, Chairman of the Public Service Commission of 
Indiana. 

EpwWarpD ALLEN Fay, Editor of the Annals. 

SAMUEL M. FREEMAN, Teacher in the Georgia School. 

AtBerRT C. Gaw, Reporter of the Conference. 

Geake, Trustee of the Indiana School. 

FraAncES L. GLENN, Supervising Principal of Oral Work in the Indiana 
School. 

Lou1sE Goopwin, Morganton, North Carolina. 

A. B. Gooey, Auditor of the Indiana School. 

CuarLes A. GREATHOUSE, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Indiana. 

ErNEsT Grecory, Editor of the Volta Review. 

A. E. GuEDEL, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Epna L. Harkness, Clerk of the Indiana School. 

Evatyn B. Hetzer, Supervising Principal of Primary Grades in the 
Indiana School. 

Wituiam P. Herron, Trustee of the Indiana School. 

Francis W. Hosson, Teacher in the Indiana School. 

W. T. H. Howe, of the American Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. ° 

Mary Virainia JOHNSON, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. RicHarp Orro JoHNsON, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

RicHARD Otro JOHNSON, Jr., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ipa B. Kinsey, Teacher in the Indiana School. 

Tuomas L. McA.oney, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Blind. 

ARTHUR CLARENCE MANNING, Principal of the Advanced Department 
of the Pennsylvania Institution. ° 

Miss EsteLLA MANNING, Smyrna, Georgia. 

Rev. F. A. Moretter, Chaplain of the Ephpheta School. 

NANNIE A. PoLuarp, Principal of the Oral Department of the Minne- 
sota School. 

SamMuEL M. Rauston, Governor of Indiana. 

Urren E. Reap, Teacher in the Indiana School. 

Joun F. Remy, Trustee of the Indiana School. 

James L. Smiru, Teacher in the Minnesota School. 

Mrs. JAMes L. Smita, Faribault, Minnesota. 

ELe Sranspury, Trustee of the Indiana School. 

Joun W. Switer, formerly Superintendent of the Wisconsin School. 

EvizABETH TATE, Faribault, Minnesota. 

Epitu Tranter, Columbus, Ohio. 

Joun E. Travis, Teacher of Printing in the Indiana School. 

Marcaret H. Watkins, Head Teacher of the Iowa School. 
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First Session: Friday Afternoon, June 27, 1913. 


The Conference was called to order by President JOHNSON 
in the chapel. 

After reading the invitation from the Governor of Indiana, 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
Board of Trustees and Superintendent of the Indiana School 
(published in the March number of the Annals, page 188), 
President Johnson introduced the Hon. Tuomas Duncan, 
chairman of the State Public Service Commission. Judge 
Duncan welcomed the Conference as the representative of 
Governor Ralston, who was absent on account of the Mem- 
orial Celebration at Gettysburg, in which he, together with 
many Indiana veterans of the Civil War, was to take part. 
After describing in incisive words the great commercial era 
from which the nation is now emerging, Judge Duncan con- 
tinued: 

The human unit is becoming more 4nd more the standard: 
of value. We now understand that in the struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy we have exhausted fortunes we might 
have saved. To-day the highest duty of the state is the 
conservation of its people. 

Those of more than average power seized opportunities and 
pressed their advantages with a relentless zeal. Proud of 
their conquests over men and things, full of confidence and 
courage, these too often became the favorites of government 
and by the very splendor of their achievements subdued their 
weaker brethren. 

Far-seeing men saw the waste of human life. Philanthro- 
pists devised means to aid those who were contending in vain 
in the combat. The less-favored units of society have now 
become the recipients of the favors of government. 

It is now the aim of just governments to enrich their 
reserve force by realizing the highest possibilities of every 
human life. Money is being freely expended to heal the 
sick, to make the lame walk, the blind see, and the deaf hear. 
Those that have heretofore been thrown on the nation’s 
human scrap-heap we are now endeavoring tosave. As from 
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the refuse of abandoned mines great wealth is being ex- 
tracted, so from these heretofore neglected ranks of humanity 
we are now endeavoring to realize the greatest possible good. 
This is the economic view. 

From the broader view of humanity and the spirit of true 
religion, these helpless and weaker units appeal to us most 
tenderly. Deprived of faculties with which nature endows 
us all, it is our duty to arouse their intellects and open to them 
channels of communication with those they love. This is 
prompted as an economic resource and by a sense of Christian 
duty. 

To those who are engaged in this great work we give 
encouragement. To those who devote their lives to the deaf 
this state gives honor. They follow their vocation, not for 
financial reward, but from a sense of duty and consecration. 

The revenues of Indiana are open to any demand that will 
aid this afflicted people. We of this state are proud of 
Indiana. In every avenue of national activity she has fur- 
nished her full share. In the humbler walks of life we have 
won victories of peace of which we are proud. In the realm 
of literature, in the ministry, in jurisprudence, and in indus- 
trial enterprise, our Hoosier State is the peer of any. In the 
presidency, in the halls of Congress, on fields of battle, we 
are proud of the records of our sons. We shall not fail in our 
duty to these people in whose interest this Conference is held. 

I regret that our distinguished Governor, the Hon. Samuel 
M. Ralston, could not be present here and now to greet you. 
He is destined to leave the executive chair the peer of any of 
the long line of illustrious governors of our state. 

And now, in his stead and in his name, as one of the humble 
servants of the state, I bid you welcome to Indiana. My 
sincere desire is that your deliberations may be fruitful of 
great good to all and especially to those in whose behalf you 
are here, that your stay among us may be pleasant, and that 
your return to your homes and to those you love may be safe. 

Here is wishing long life and a rich reward hereafter to 
every one among you who is devoting his energy and life to 
the uplift of his weaker brother. 
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The next address of weleome was given by Miss ADELAIDE 
S. Baytor, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Indiana. She represented the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who had been compelled to leave the city because 
of sickness in his family. Miss Baylor said: 

I regret very much that you are not to have the splendid 
presence and the great message that you would have had if 
Superintendent Greathouse could have been here to greet you. 

Why do we welcome you? Because you are educators— 
educators in the real sense of the word. You are helping 
build up and elevate society. You are really doing more than 
we are, because you have difficulties to contend with that we 
who are teachers of normal children do not have to contend 
with. You are teaching us many wonderful lessons; you are 
doing much for society in general. You are training your 
pupils in such a way as to enable them to take their part in 
this busy world; you are preparing them to become peaceful, 
industrious, and self-supporting citizens. We are taking 
boys and girls endowed with all their faculties and so teaching 
them as to send them out into the world as good citizens. 
But you are taking boys and girls hampered with limitations 
and are fitting them for the duties of citizenship. And see 
what great things you are doing; not only elementary edu- 
cation, grammar and high-school education, but you are even 
sending them to college. You are teaching your pupils to 
do the work they are fitted for; they learn to do the work that 
other people do. 

But more than that, besides doing all these things for 
society, you are also helping us. We are getting the greatest 
lessons we have to-day from you. What are we learning 
from you? We are learning that there are no limitations to 
what we ought to accomplish in our work. When we see 
what you can do with the children whom you teach, we learn 
that we should not say we are limited because we can accom- 
plish only so much within the allotted time; we see there is 
really no limit to what we ought to be able to do with the 
normal child. And you not only teach them to get the beau- 
tiful things out of life and to acquire a general education, but 
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you are also teaching them to do what has always seemed the 
most difficult and almost impossible thing—giving them 
speech. That seems to me to be the miracle of miracles. 
We who can hear ought to learn to treasure the sacredness of 
speech and language; we ought to make it a greater means of 
communication when we consider what you are able to do 
with the deaf. 

Then you are helping us with our vocational work. 

In vocational work you have been the pioneers. You have 
taught your boys and girls how to use their hands, how to 
work; you have taught them the great lessons of industry, 
and we are just coming to t in our public schools. We are 
just beginning to systematize these vocational ideas and to 
teach our children how to be self-reliant, wealth-producing 
citizens. 

You have taught us the psychology of child study. We 
have learned our greatest lessons in psychology from your 
treatment of the child who is limited in his faculties. Your 
teachers did not go to a book and study psychology there, but 
they asked ‘“‘How does the normal child learn language?”’ 
And that is just the thing that every teacher should do: she 
should sit down in her study without a book and consider how 
the children on the street and in the home !earn to use lan- 
guage. 

We have also learned from you what to do with the children 
in our schools who are restricted in a measure; who do not 
hear or see as well as other children do; who are nervous or 
defective physically: we have learned from you and from 
your work that it is our business as teachers to find means to 
overcome those limitations and to make it possible for those 
children to become educated and to be of service in the world. 

We are all aiming at the same thing and your work is 
helping us. We are all aiming at the building of the character 
of children. No child’s education can be measured by the 
definite amount of information he possesses, but by the 
ability to face and meet crises and to solve questions that 
come up in life. And every lesson that does not take into 
consideration these things is not really worth the time re- 
quired to teach it. 
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In the name of the Department of Public Instruction, in 
the name of Charles A. Greathouse, our Superintendent, who 
is dong a great work in this state, I welcome you to Indiana. 
I hope that you will continue to be pioneers and leaders in 
the educational field: that we shall continue to learn from 
you better methods, better psychology, better means of send- 
ing out into the world boys and girls fully equipped for the 
duties and responsibilities of life. 


The next speaker was Mr. Joun F. REILLY, of the Board 
of Trustees of the Indiana School. He said: 

On behalf of the Board of our Institution I welcome you 
to the State of Indiana. 

I was impressed with the masterful address given us by 
Miss Baylor. I am a comparatively new member of the 
Board, and I was pleased to hear her splendid endorsement of 
the work you are doing, and to find that teachers of normal 
children can learn so much f-om your work. I trust that 
while you are here you will enjoy yourselves, and I know that 
in the care of Superintendent Johnson you will be well pro- 
vided for. Again I welcome you. 


The third address of welcome was delivered by Mr. R. O. 
JOHNSON, Superintendent of the Indiana School. He said: 
As I stated in the invitation to the Conference, in the two 
or three lines quoted from William Shakespeare, of whom you 
have all heard: 
“Sir, you are very welcome to our house.”’ 
During this hot weather (he didn’t say that) 
“It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore, I scant this breathing courtesy.” 


I am glad to have you here. I am ending my thirtieth 
year in this work—work that I undertook for perhaps two 
months, three months, or four months, with no idea then of 
continuing in such a work as the education of th: deaf. 

The law was my profession; my education and training 
were along that line and I had spent three years and more in 
the study of the law and had begun to practise. Looking 
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back now, I say to the lawyers: “‘I saw the error of my youth- 
ful ways and reformed and got into this work.”’ 

The work has been a most pleasing one to me in every way. 

I sometimes have thought that, had I my life to live over 
again, I might go into the law. I breathed that one time to 
my mother, and she said: ‘‘ Be satisfied with what you are and 
with what you have. It was no doubt intended that you 
should follow out the line of work that you are in.”” And I 
have come to the conclusion that it must be true. The work 
itself I have always been interested in, presenting as it does 
new view-points constantly. We may think sometimes that 
this work becomes monotonous, but if we will only study and 
analyze the situation we shall find that something new is pre- 
senting itself every day—indeed every hour. The Johnny 
of yesterday is not the Johnny of to-day, nor will he be the 
Johnny of to-morrow. His view-point is constantly changing 
and we live with children and in children; if we do not, we 
have no place in this work, we are misfits. And so I say our 
view-point is a constantly changing one. 

I have met many of those whom I see before me at meetings 
like this in past years. My first experience was in Colorado, 
when our brother, John E. Ray, was at the head of the Colo- 
rado School. From that time on I have never missed a 
meeting either of the Conference, the Convention, or the 
Association. I have learned to know all the members of the 
Conference and not only to know them but to love them; and 
so it is with feelings of the heart that I bid you welcome to 
this, our Indiana School. There is nothing too good for 
any of you, and while the expression is old, time-worn, with 
streaks up and down, in and out, and all around it, yet I am 
going to repeat it: If you don’t see what you want, ask for 
it. If there is any power inherent in us that will enable us 
to get it for you, you shall have it. You will find the latch- 
string on the outside, the house is yours, and I want you to 
feel that you are at home. . 

In our new institution we have a place of magnificent dis- 
tances, and just as magnificent as are the distances are the 
good wishes to each and every one of you. 


I 
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As friend to friend, as brother to brother, I extend the right 
hand of fellowship with a good hearty grip, and say I am glad 
you have come and God be with you. 


The first response to the addresses of welcome was given 
by Mr. Wrziiam A. CALDWELL, Principal’s Assistant of the 
California Institution, in behalf of the Pacific Coast. He said: 

I did not come to make a speech and the weather is too hot 
to occupy your time. I do not know that I have any official 
standing myself in the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals. I am somewhat in the position of the young 
lady whose lover asked her one evening if she had ever eaten 
any turtle soup. This question rather embarrassed the young 
lady, who did not wish to admit she had not, so she said: 
“No, I ain’t never et any, but I’ve been where it was.”’ 

This school and this state are very familiar to me. I was 
born a Hoosier and lived in the state many years; and so I feel 
at home when I come here. ‘ 

The very name of Hoosier has been the cause of some dis- 
cussion. Some misinformed individual has said that it arose 
as a challenge to the wayfaring stranger at the door. As a 
matter of fact it was more of a greeting: ‘‘Who’s here?”’—or 
““Who’s yere!” as it was often spoken. It was really a 
friendly greeting, just as at the present time we exclaim as a 
friend appears: “‘Why look who’s here!” 

I first began to teach here thirty-six years ago in September. 
As I look about the place, however, it does not seem quite the 
same as it did in those days. It reminds me of the story of 
the German youth who went to a painter to have his father’s 
picture painted. 

“Bring the old gentleman around,” said the painter. 

“‘T can’t,” said the German; “he’s dead.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” said the artist; ‘but if you will 
bring me a photograph of your father, I wiil see what I can 
do.” 

“No, I got no photograph; I got nothings.”’ 

“Well,” said the painter, rather disgusted, “how in the 
world do you expect me to paint his picture?”’ 
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“You vas an artist, vas you not? and ven I describe my 
fater, you can paint his picture, can’t you? 

“Well, I never attempted anything of that sort. However, 
I am willing to attempt it.”’ 

Later, after the artist had painted a picture as nearly as he 
could in accordance with the instructions given him regarding 
the old gentleman’s appearance, the German came to look 
at it. 

‘Ja, so dat vas fater; vell, vell. But mein gracious, fater, 
how you vas changed!” 

I never should have known the Indiana Institution, com- 
paring it with what it was when I was here thirty-six years 
ago. 

We all feel the warmth of the welcome that has been given 
to us (no play on the weather is intended). 

We have all been inspired by the addresses that have been 
made, and I am sure I express the sentiments of all when I 
say we feel at home. 


The next response was by Mr. Joun E. Ray, Principal of 
the North Carolina School at Raleigh, representing the 
South. He said: 

I esteem it a happy privilege to respond to the words of 
welcome which have been spoken to us by the distinguished 
officers of the state and by our beloved colaborer, Dick 
Johnson. 

We are to be congratulated when the leading citizens of a 
great commonwealth like Indiana take the time and the 
pains to study the problems which we have studied for many 
years, and when they enter so fully into the spirit of our 
work. To be recognized, as we have been by the speakers 
to-day, as educators, and as representing educational insti- 
tutions rather than asylums and homes for unfortunate 
children, is exceedingly pleasant. There are some here who 
remember the time when many of our schools were called 
asylums for the deaf and dumb. For nearly a hundred years 
there has gone out that sentiment among the hearing public 
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which it is so difficult to eradicate, and which has made it so 
hard for people to understand what our schools really are. 

It was left to you, my good friend and brother, to set an 
example in the construction of buildings the like of which 
have never been erected for a similar purpose upon the Ameri- 
can continent or upon the continent of Europe. These great 
buildings, so graceful and so stately, and these grounds of 
magnificent proportions, remind one of Paradise. Many of 
us are in institutions in which the surroundings are none too 
well fitted to the purposes for which they were intended. I 
congratulate our gracious host upon the opportunity which 
presented itself to him and which he caught by the forelock 
as it passed, materializing it into this great institution. 

But great as are these halls, magnificent as are these build- 
ings, and spacious as are these grounds, the greatest asset in 
this institution is not its buildings; it is its boys and girls. 
These buildings may go into decay, but the youth who go out 
from this school will go on being blessed and blessing others, 
and the influence which goes out from these schoolrooms will 
be as lasting—I was about to say as time: I wouldsay rather, 
as lasting as eternity. 

God bless Dick Johnson for the great work he has done and 
is doing here, and for the ideal he has set for all who in the 
future may hope to construct an institution from the ground 
up. 

Miss Baylor, in her eloquent and appreciative address, in 
which she took up the details of our work and asked to sit at 
our feet and learn wisdom in the problems that confront edu- 
‘ators of hearing children, spoke of the fact that we teach our 
boys and girls to work. Blessed is the boy or girl who learns 
to work and so becomes independent. I was glad, too, to hear 
her speak of the moral character. I care not how much our 
boys and girls may learn from text-books and in our class- 
rooms; unless there is built up a moral character, our work 
is afailure. A little couplet which I read some time ago may 
impress upon our- minds just what I mean by building up 
the character. We may teach never so eloquently and we 
may speak never so thrillingly, but after all and through all 
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the greatest teaching and the greatest influence come from 
our own lives as teachers and superintendents: 


“‘T saw him once; he paused a moment there; 
He spake one word which laid his spirit bare; 
He grasped my hand; then passed beyond my ken; 
But what I was, I shall not be again.” 


That is you and I, in the influence exerted in our lives upon 
the characters and the lives of the boys and girls who come 
to us. 

Our host referred to the monotony of work; yes, but in the 
language »f another, “ Blessed be drudgery!” 

I have just this other thought—a thought that I have tried 
largely to make a good part of my life. I am sorry to have 
to confess that I have so frequently fallen short of it. Never 
let the deaf boy or girl think that you consider him unfortu- 
nate; but let him understand that, while you regard him as 
handicapped to a certain extent, he can overcome the handi- 
cap and become a successful citizen and—I won’t say, make a 
living; the ant and the very reptile at my feet can make a 
living—but he may make a life. God has held it in reserve 
for human beings to make a life and a character. 

We ought to teach our boys and girls to look on the bright 
side of every question. 

“The inner side of every cloud is always shining; 
I therefore turn my clouds about, 


I always wear them inside out, 
To show their lining.” 


I thank you in behalf of the delegation from the South— 


“The summerland where the sun doth shine, 
That summerland of the long-leaf pine; 
Where the weak grow strong, 

And the strong grow great, 
’Way down in the Old North State.” 


On behalf of the delegates from the South I thank you; 
and I know I voice the sentiment of every one by saying we 
appreciate your cordial greeting, your hearty welcome, your 
generous hospitality. 


The Tenth Conference. 


TBE INDIANA SCHOOL. MAIN, OR SCHOOL, BUILDING. 


FRONT ENTRANCE TO THE MAIN BUILDING, 
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Dr. Francis D. CLARKE, Superintendent of the Michigan 
School, responded in behalf of the North. He said: 

I am going to be perfectly frank and tell the straight, out- 
right truth: I do not deem it a privilege and a pleasure to be 
talking here now; but a duty that I owe my good friend, 
Richard O. Johnson, to express the thought that all of us are 
glad to be here at his house, though it does seem like a work 
of supererogation to tell him so. 

I have been to Indianapolis before and had a good time, 
and I have heard a little about it. It used to be pretty near 
the centre of population of the United States, not the exact 
centre, but pretty near it; and other things of that sort. But 
when I got down here and looked about the place a little, I 
found that Dick Johnson had staked out the centre and 
marked it with a wooden triangle; and I am sure that it is not 
only the the centre of the United States but of the whole 
universe. 

I am sorry the state officers had their say and then ran off 
before we could have ours. We have some things to say that 
we should like to have them hear. 

First with reference to trade schools. Some people call 
them trade schools, others manual-training schools and tech- 
nical schools, and the latest fashion is to speak of them as 
vocational schools. But the old name was trade school, and the 
first one ever established in America was established in 1825 at 
what was then called the American Asylum for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and it has been in existence ever since. For years the 
schools for the deaf were the only schools that made any 
effort to teach trades to their pupils. 

There has been some talk about the number of years that 
the different superintendents have been in this work. I see 
here this afternoon only two—yes, there are three— who have 
been in the work as long as I have. I am in my forty-fifth 
year now as a teacher of the deaf; and as long as the Lord 
spares me to usefulness and labor, I hope I shall continue to 
be a teacher of deaf children. 

There is one great difference between the present methods 
and those employed when I was a young teacher. My old 
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principal, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, of New York—+the best 
teacher of the deaf that ever stood before a class; a man that 
could make a stupid boy think and think right—stated it as 
his belief that no person was fitted to teach the deaf until he 
thoroughly understood the language of signs, and he said it 
took a man five years to do that. Whether he uses it in his 
class-room or not, a teacher of the deaf should understand 
the language of signs so that he may know what the deaf 
children are trying to say. 

Brother Ray, who spoke for the South, and I were, I think, 
born in the same county in North Carolina—anyhow very 
close together—and the early years of my life were spent 
there. I used to play with the boys in the school at Raleigh 
before Mr. Ray ever went there. Forty-four years ago I 
went north and grew up with the country; and though it is 
known in Michigan that I bore arms in the rebel service, I 
have so many and such constant expressions of friendship 
and kindly feeling that I know there js none of the rancor left 
which was occasioned by the war which closed almost fifty 
years ago. 

Now in Michigan—we are rather proud of Michigan—our 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is a member of our 
Board, is present at board meetings very frequently, and 
takes a general interest not only in the doings of our school 
but in all the dozen or fifteen day-schools which are scattered 
over the state; and our present governor, himself a teacher, 
also has a great warm place in his heart for the deaf and those 
who teach them. 

When I first began to teach I made a bargain with the 
Principal of the New York School. I was visiting a friend who 
was a teacher there, when one of the teachers resigned or 
married or something, and Dr. Peet told me he would like to 
have me teach for him. I said, “Doctor, I don’t know 
whether I am fitted for it; and you don’t know. Now I 
will make this bargain with you: I will teach for you on the 
agreement that if you do not like my teaching you will give 
me a week’s notice, and if I do not like the work I will give 
you a week’s notice.” I stayed in the State of New York 
seventeen years and I have been in the work ever since. 
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I learned one thing this afternoon that filled me with 
pleasure. I certainly am glad all over from top to bottom 
that our friend, Richard O. Johnson, did not continue to be 
a lawyer. He would have made a grand lawyer without 
any doubt, and the shekels in his private vault would be far 
more numerous, and he would be better off financially and 
materially, but he would have missed one of the grandest 
opportunities-to do God’s work that ever came to man. 

I am sorry I cannot think of a little stanza that would 
come in just apropos. Perhaps if I had gone through a book 
of quotations for the last week or two at home, I might have 
been able to do it. So I just want to assure Mr. Johnson 
that we are glad to be with him. We would have gone twice 
as far as from here to the Pacific coast; twice as far as from 
here to British Columbia; yes, twice as far as from here to 
Timbuctu, if it were necessary, in order to be here. But I 
simply jumped over the back fence from Michigan into Indi- 
ana; I got on the train in the night and I was here the next 
morning. And I am as glad as I can be. 


Dr. Howarp J. McDermip, Principal of the Manitoba 
School, responded in behalf of Canada. He said: 

The usual thing for a speaker to say, when he is about to 
make a speech on some subject in which a number of other 
speakers have preceded him, is that the others have said so 
much that there is but little left for him to add. I am glad 
to say that such is not the case-with me, for I have the honor 
to reply for Canada; and if it were not so hot and the time 
were not limited I think I could talk all night on that subject. 

At Delavan, two years ago, I heard about the glories of 
your country, especially the south, as well as the north, the 
east, and the west, but I did not hear much about Canada. 
However, I shall not go on and perorate about Canada. It 
needs your personal visit up there to enable you fully to 
realize what a great country and what a grand heritage we 
have. Perhaps a visit would be all that would be necessary 
to convince you that it would be wise for you to take up your 
residence there, as so many of your countrymen have been 
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doing during the past few years. Canada is indeed a land of 
opportunity. What was yours in this country in the nine- 
teenth century is going to be ours in the twentieth. 

The United States has done a great work in building up 
its schools. We in Canada have followed with great pleasure 
your wonderful progress and have profited by your experience 
and the ideas we have obtained from you. We hope in 
future years to be able to reciprocate and give you a few of 
our ideas. Meeting together in a conference like this sends 
us all home with renewed zeal and greater enthusiasm and 
larger plans for the future. 

I was particularly impressed by one idea brought out by 
Mr. Johnson. He referred to the fact that the Johnny of 
yesterday is not the same Johnny to-day, and that the 
Johnny of to-day is not the Johnny of to-morrow. I was 
thinking that if I sat in that seat a great while longer this 
warm afternoon I should certainly be a different Johnny 
to-morrow. 

As representing Canada, I beg to express my great pleasure 
in being here; I return thanks most heartily for the cordial 
welcome extended to us as we meet in this splendidly equipped 
institution—the finest I have ever seen—and I congratulate 
the State of Indiana that it has carried out the plans and 
purposes of its genial superintendent. 

President JOHNSON: We come now to one whose voice we 
should all be more than pleased to listen to—Dr. Gallaudet— 
but he finds it impossible to be present on account of the 
great heat and advancing years. He had hoped to be present, 
but just the day before yesterday I received a letter from him 
expressing his very great regret that he would be unable to 
attend, and asking that I convey to each and every member 
of this Conference his love and his patriarchal blessing. 
Dr. Gallaudet believes he is entitled to use the term “patri- 
archal,” for he had the pleasure and honor of calling and 
organizing the First Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals which was held at Washington in 1868. 

The lifelong work of Dr. Gallaudet and the love he has 
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always borne the members of the Conference and of this pro- 
fession, who have assisted in the great work for which he has 
stood sponsor, who have been associated with him through 
all of these years of sunshine and of storm, make it eminently 
fitting that this Conference should take special note of his 
absence on this occasion. I propose that we send a telegram 
to Dr. Gallaudet telling him that we deeply regret his absence 
and expressing our esteem and affection for him. 

President Johnson’s proposal was unanimously adopted by 
a rising vote and it was also voted that suitable messages 
should be sent to Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Miss Sarah Fuller, 
Dr. Warring Wilkinson, Dr. J. H. Johnson, and Mr. Robert 
Mathison. 

President JoHNSON announced that in various rooms of 
the building were to be found exhibits of the Volta Bureau, 
the Columbia School Supply Company, the American Book 
Company, and the American Seating Company; also an ex- 
hibit of the work of the Indiana School. He called special 
attention to the work of the kindergarten department of that 
School. 

The Conference then took a recess. 

In the evening a pleasant reception was given the members 
and guests of the Conference at the home of President and 
Mrs. Johnson. 


Seconp Session: Saturday Morning, June 28, 1913. 
President JOHNSON announced the following committees: 


Committee on Resolutions: Mr. E. H. Currier, Chairman; President 
PercivaL Haut, Dr. Francis D. CLARKE, Miss Frances WETTSTEIN, 
Mr. Frank M. Driaces, Mr. W. Laurens WaLKER, and Mr. E. A. 
GRUVER. 

Committee on Credentials: Mr. ALBERT H. WALKER, Chairman; Mr. 
J. ScuvuyLerR Lona, and Dr. H. J. 

Committee on Necrology: Dr. J. R. Dopyns, Chairman; Mr. J. W. 
Jongs, and Mr. E. McKay Goopwin. 

Committee on Interpreters: Mr. Westry O. Connor, Jr., Chairman; 
Mr. Tuomas P. and Mr. E. Ray. 
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Mr. AtBert H. WALKER proposed that the Conference take 
steps to form a permanent organization with constitution and 
by-laws. He maintained that the officers elected at the 
Ninth Conference had no standing in the Tenth Conference* 
and that under the present arrangements the Conference 
could have no continuous existence, could not live. 

President JoHNsoN: We live upon precedent—the prece- 
dents established by this body—and upon the lex non scripta, 
the unwritten law, the common law. It is not necessary that 
we have a written constitution and by-laws in order that we 
may continue to exist. The lex non scripta of the old English 
law was as full of life and power as any statutory enactment, 
and the lex non scripta gives this Conference life and power, 
and it is that law that governs this body to-day. 

The question of changing the form of organization may 
properly come up at a later time in the meeting. At present 
the officers elected at the St. Louis Conference are the officers 
of this Conference. They will hold until the last day of the 
meeting, when the officers of the next Conference will be 
elected. 

After some further discussion, in which Mr. ALBert H. 
Waker, Mr. Wes.LEy O. Connor, Dr. Dosyns, and Presi- 
dent JoHNSON took part, on motion of Dr. Dosyns the rul- 
ing of the President that the officers elected at the Ninth 
Conference held during the present meeting was sustained 
by a vote of the Conference. 

President JoHNsON: The first paper on the programme is 
by Dr. Fay; it is upon one of the most important questions 
that is to come before the Conference. Wehavecome through 
all these years with what I consider more or less of a stigma 
attached to our work. We should remove our work from 
the ban of charity, for to save my soul I do not see where 
there is one bit of charity in the education of the deaf. It is 
the absolute duty of the state to give every child residing 
within its borders an education, and it is the God-given right 


*At a later session Mr. Walker explained that he had been under a 
misapprehension as to the term of office of the officers elected at the 
Ninth Conference. 
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of the deaf child to demand an education. I do not know 
how it is in all the states, but here in Indiana every child is 
born with the endowed right to demand an education. It is 
not a matter of charity; it is his birthright. The mere fact 
that the state does not educate the deaf child in the public 
schools with hearing children does not affect the deaf child’s 
right. The state provides a separate school, not as a matter 
of charity, but purely from reasons of economy. To educate 
the deaf child in the public schools would mean the employ- 
ment of specially trained teachers in every one of these 
schools where there was a single deaf child. So the state for 
purely economical reasons says, “‘I will take the deaf child to 
Indianapolis and educate it.’ It is really a matter of dollars 
and cents so far as the state itself is concerned, but as long as 
we submit to the classification as charitable institutions, just 
so long is the stigma going to remain; and I think it is the 
duty of this Conference to do what it can to help every state 
school for the deaf to fight out from under such baneful 
influences. For this reason the paper by Dr. Fay is 


one of the most important papers that will come before this 


Conference. 
Dr. Fay read a paper on— 


THE STATUS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


WE have three kinds of schools for the deaf in the United 
States: 

1. Public residential schools, deriving their support wholly 
or in part from appropriations by the state. There are sixty- 
four schools of this class, containing on the 10th of November 
last 10,837 pupils, who constitute 82 per cent. of all the deaf 
under instruction in the United States. 

2. Public day-schools, or classes in public day-schools. 
In some states these schools are supported by per capita ap- 
propriations from the state, while class-rooms are furnished 
and teachers are employed by the city or town in which the 
school is carried on; in other states they are supported wholly 
by the city or town. The number of these schools (70) is 
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larger than that of the residential schools, but their pupils, 
numbering 1,773, constitute only 13 per cent. of the whole 
number. These schools or classes are, from every point of 
view, a part of the public school system, and their status need 
not be further discussed in this paper. 

3. Private and denominational schools, numbering twenty 
and containing 583 pupils, which is 4 per cent. of the whole 
number under instruction. Their status is the same as that 
of private and denominational schools for hearing children 
and need not occupy our attention further. 

We return then to the first and most important class, the 
public residential schools. These may be divided into two 
principal groups: 

1. Schools established by benevolent individuals who con- 
tributed money, interested their friends, sought subscriptions, 
organized, and secured acts of incorporation. Some of these 
schools, through the original contributions, subsequent gifts 
and bequests, and the rise in value of their real estate, now 
possess considerable endowments. They are governed by 
boards of directors which in most cases are either self-per- 
petuating or are elected by the members of the incorporated 
society. The state pays a per capita rate for the pupils in 
attendance—perhaps less than the actual cost, but affording 
the principal means of support. In some instances also the 
state has made appropriations for the erection of buildings. 
Through its board of education or of charities, its superin- 
tendent of public instruction, or a legislative committee, the 
state usually exercises a certain supervision over the school, 
and, having the power to grant or withhold the money with- 
out which the school could not carry on its work, can control 
its action to any extent that it desires. As a matter of fact, 
however, these schools, so far as I am aware, have always 
been allowed to manage their affairs pretty much at their 
own discretion. In many respects their position is an envi- 
able one. They are entirely free from the danger of political 
interference; they have no more difficulty than other schools 
in obtaining sufficient appropriations from legislatures; while 
those of them that receive considerable income from their 
endowment funds, in addition to the amount received from 
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the state, are able to provide a superior equipment and to 
attract and retain the best teachers. 

The schools of this class are the two in Connecticut, the 
three in Massachusetts, the eight in New York, three of those 
in Pennsylvania—the schools at Mt. Airy, Edgewood Park, 
and Scranton*—and the Austine Institution in Vermont. 
The Maryland School for the Blind, of which the school for 
the colored deaf and blind is a department, is likewise an 
incorporated institution governed by a self-perpetuating 
board. The Columbia Institution should perhaps also be 
placed in this group, since it is a corporate body and a major- 
ity of its board of directors is self-perpetuating; but its real 
estate is vested in the United States as trustee with the pro- 
vision that no portion of it can be sold except under the 
authority of a special act of Congress, and the law requires 
that one of its directors shall be a senator appointed by the 
President of the Senate and two of them representatives 
appointed by the Speaker of the Houge. 

The number of schools in this group is nineteen; they had 
on the 10th of November last 3,366 pupils, constituting 31 
per cent. of all the pupils in residential schools. 

2. Whatever advantages these endowed schools may pos- 
sess, it was impossible that they should be successfully estab- 
lished except in old and wealthy communities. In the newer 
and poorer states there was no less sympathy with the deaf 
and no less appreciation of the importance of educating them; 
but the attempts that were made in some places to establish 
schools to be maintained in part by charitable contributions 
failed for want of pecuniary support, and it was early realized 
that it was as much the duty of the state to provide for the 
education of its deaf children as of those who could hear. 
In some instances the schools already begun were adopted 
by the state, to the great relief of those in charge; in others 
new schools were established by the legislature; in several 
provision for the education of the deaf was made in the state 
constitution. 

*By an act of the last legislature the school at Scranton is to be trans- 
formed into a strictly state institution, but the change will not be made 
until two years hence. ‘ 
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As the support of the schools in this group comes wholly 
from the state, the state, as is right and proper, exercises 
entire control over them through boards of trustees who are 
responsible to the state for the faithful execution of their trust. 

The present number of these strictly state schools is forty- 
five, and the number of their pupils on the 10th of November 
last was 7,471, constituting 69 per cent. of the whole number 
in residential schools. 

In nearly all these schools the governing boards are ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state. In Alabama, Iowa, 
Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, Utah, Wisconsin, and the one 
strictly state school in Pennsylvania, the appointment by the 
governor must be confirmed by the senate. In Maine the 
appointment is made by the governor and council, and in 
Oregon by the governor, secretary of state, and state treas- 
urer. In Montana, in addition to the local board appointed 
by the governor, there is a board which passes on the bills, 
consisting of the governor, secretary of state, and attorney- 
general, who are elected by the people. In Georgia the 
members of the board were designated by the legislature in 
1879, their terms being indefinite, and the governor having 
power to remove for cause and to supply vacancies occasioned 
by death or resignation. In Tennessee the board was named 
by the legislature in 1846 and since then has been self- 
perpetuating, the election of new members, however, being 
subject to legislative confirmation. 

In nearly all the states the members of the board are 
appointed for a definite term, the appointments in many 
cases being wisely so arranged that they do not all expire at 
the same time. In Georgia, Maryland, and Tennessee, how- 
ever, the term is indefinite; in Georgia and Maryland vacan- 
cies, when they occur, being filled by the governor, and in 
Tennessee by the board itself, as above explained. 

Until within a few years every school for the deaf had its 
own separate board of trustees, but recently the plan of 
grouping the school for the deaf with other state institutions 
under the management of a central board, called the board 
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of control or board of administration, has been growing in 
favor. One state after another has adopted this plan until 
now, if I am correctly informed, it prevails in thirteen states, 
viz., Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and, so far as control of expenditures goes, 
in Idaho. 

In the early days of this method of government, fears were 
expressed that such a central board, having several estab- 
lishments to look after, would take less interest in each one 
than a separate board, and that it would fix a standard rate 
of expenditure for all the institutions under its charge without 
due regard to their widely varying needs. So far as I am 
aware, these fears have not been realized. The members of 
the boards of control seem generally to be broad-minded men, 
able and willing to appreciate the fact that the pupils of a 
school for the deaf require an entirely different treatment 
from the inmates of an insane hospital, a prison, or a reform. 
school. In most cases they have retained or placed at the 
head of the school an expert in his profession and have been 
guided by his opinion in all that relates to the peculiar needs 
of deaf children. While I have no personal acquaintance with 
the system, it seems to me that the high degree of economy 
it renders possible in the purchase of supplies on a large scale 
and in the administration of several establishments by a 
single board, the thorough knowledge and valuable experience 
that must be acquired by its members through their extended 
opportunities of observation and comparison, and the great 
weight that their recommendations in the matter of appro- 
priations must carry with legislatures are strong arguments 
in its favor. 

On the other hand the assignment. of our schools to the 
same board of control as the reformatory and penal institu- 
tions of the state is not agreeable nor suitable, however well 
it may work in practice; a more appropriate grouping is 
made in at least four states—Florida, Idaho, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma—where the schools for the deaf are placed under 
a board which deals with educational establishments, such 
as the state university and normal schools. 
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This matter of classification brings us to another important 
question concerning the status of our schools: To what extent 
are they recognized as purely educational institutions? 

When the first schools for the deaf were established in this 
country, though their object was educational, they were 
regarded as charitable institutions. They owed their exist- 
ence to the contributions of charitable individuals; they were 
modeled after the European schools, and at that time not 
only schools for the deaf but all schools in Europe, except 
those for the wealthy, were charitable institutions. In 
America, however, the duty of the state to provide free 
schools for its children had already been recognized, and the 
supporters of the schools for the deaf were not slow to per- 
ceive that their pupils had the same right as other children 
to education at the public expense. The justice of this claim 
was recognized and appropriations were made by the legis- 
latures for this purpose. But the old idea of charity under 
which the schools had been established, fostered by the 
unfortunate names of ‘‘asylum” and “‘institution’’—espe- 
cially ‘“‘asylum’’—given to the early schools, and strength- 
ened by the circumstance that the pupils received free board 
and lodging, persisted for a long time. In fact, in the eye of 
the law the endowed schools are charitable institutions; so 
also, however, are Harvard and Yale and all endowed schools, 
colleges, and universities. But the legal point of view is not 
the general point of view; our schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties are educational in their purpose and they are therefore 
universally regarded as educational institutions. So also 
ought our endowed schools for the deaf to be regarded, and 
more and more the public has come to understand that fact. 

As to our strictly state schools, there has never been any 
good reason for regarding them as anything but educational; 
but the old nomenclature and the old habit of mind derived 
from the endowed schools still prevailed when the earlier of 
the state schools were established, and it is only slowly that 
they have taken their proper place in the estimation of the 
public. There has, however, been constant progress in the 
right direction within recent years. Only two schools still 
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bear the legal title of ‘‘asylum,”’ and concerning one of these 
the legislature at its last session, in a statute providing for 
changes in its governing board, used the name ‘school for 
the deaf’ throughout the statute; many formerly called 
“institutions’”’ are now named “schools;’’ legislatures are 
beginning to realize that they have no right to dispense 
charity and that, if the pupils receive food and shelter during 
the school term, it is not as a charity but as a necessary 
incident of their education. The following schools are now 
classified as educational and not charitable institutions: the 
Alabama, American, Arizona, Austine, California, Colorado, 
Columbia, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Maine schools; the twoschoolsin Maryland, the 
three schools in Massachusetts; the Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, New Jersey, and New Mexico schools; the eight 
schools in New York; the North Carolina School at Raleigh; 
the Ohio School; the OklahomaSchool at Sulphur; the Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Utah schools; the two schools in Virginia, _ 
and the West Virginia School—in all forty-two schools. In 
1903 aninquiry similar tothis was made; at that time the num- 
ber reporting a purely educational classification was twenty- 
one; we have therefore the gratifying intelligence that the num- 
ber of these schools has just doubled within the last ten years. 

In some states this purely educational classification of the 
schools is established by legislative action, as in the District. 
of Columbia, where the statute says: “said institution shall 
not be regarded nor classified as an institution of charity;’ 
in Indiana and California, where the law is still more explicit: 
‘said school for the deaf should not be regarded nor classed 
as a benevolent or charitable institution, but as an educa- 
tional institution of the state, conducted wholly as such;” 
and in Kentucky, where it is “rubbed in” with these words: 
“said school for the deaf shall be regarded, classed, and 
conducted wholly as an educational institution of the state; 
and its classification, conduct, and management shall be 
wholly separate and distinct from that of benevolent, chari- 
table, custodial, and correctional institutions of the common- 
wealth.”” In other states, as in Mississippi, New Mexico, 
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and Virginia, the educational character of the school is explic- 
itly mentioned in the state constitution; and in still others 
it is clearly implied by their grouping with such educational 
institutions as the state universities and normal schools. 

A majority of the twenty-two schools not named in the 
above list are legally entitled ‘‘schools,” and to that extent 
their educational character is recognized; but some of them 
are classified by law as “‘charitable,’”’ ‘“‘eleemosynary,” or 
‘“‘benevolent;’”’ others are included with charitable and penal 
institutions in the acts making appropriations for their sup- 
port; others are regarded as semi-educational and semi- 
charitable; and from two or three no reply to my inquiry 
has been received. Two of the schools now reported as 
“charitable’—the Texas School and the North Carolina 
School at Morganton—I am happy to say will probably be 
transferred to the list of purely educational institutions during 
the coming year. 

In two states already in that list—Indiana and New York— 
though there can be no question of the recognized classifica- 
tion of the schools for the deaf as educational—in New York 
by the law that the commissioner of education shall have the 
supervision of them and by their inclusion in the official list 
of the institutions of the education department of the state; 
in Indiana by the statute definition above quoted—yet in 
these two states the state boards of charities claim a right to 
inspect and report upon the schools. While it must be 
admitted that some good may accrue from suggestions made 
by these boards, which are generally composed of experts in 
the administration of public institutions, and while the statis- 
tics they sometimes collect concerning the family histories of 
the pupils—for instance, whether their parents are deaf, 
blind, feeble-minded, epileptic, syphilitic, drunkards, ‘‘dope’’- 
users, paupers, etc.—are of great importance and value to 
the public welfare and ought to be collected by some compe- 
tent authority, yet we cannot too strongly protest against 
allowing our schools to be associated in any way with the 
idea of charity. It is only through emphasizing the purely 
educational nature of our work that the public will be brought 
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to understand its true character, that parents will be made 
willing to send their children to school, and that the children 
will be properly trained to depend upon themselves alone for 
support. In the early days, when the idea of charity pre- 
vailed in our schools, I think a much larger proportion of the 
deaf than at present wandered about the country peddling 
the manual alphabet and in other ways ‘‘trading in their 
misfortune; I believe the gratifying spirit of self-support 
and independence that the deaf generally manifest to-day is 
largely due to the fact that the idea of charity has been 
eliminated from so many of our schools. A few weeks ago 
I read in a newspaper that after the recent floods in this part 
of the country not one of the deaf people of Indiana, some of 
whom had suffered considerable losses, was willing to accept 
any aid from the relief funds that were freely offered them. 
They would have been entirely blameless if they had accepted 
aid, but we respect the feeling that led them to refuse it. I 
doubt whether they would have acted thus if they had not 
been graduated from a school that repudiates the idea of 
charity and inculecates in its pupils a high spirit of self- 
respect and self-reliance. 

The deaf of America feel strongly on this matter of classi- 
fication, as is shown by the following resolutions which they 
adopted at their Eighth Convention six years ago: 


Resolved, by the delegates of the Eighth Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf, assembled at Norfolk, Va., July 4-6, 1907: 

First—That education of the deaf on the part of the state is simply 
fulfillment of its duty as a matter of right and justice, not of sympathetic 
charity and benevolence to the deaf. 

Second—That schools for the deaf should not be known and regarded, 
nor classified, as benevolent or charitable iastitutions. On the contrary, 
they should be known and regarded and classified as strictly educational 
institutions, a part of the common school system of the state under the 
advisory supervision of the regularly constituted school authorities, 
instead of being supervised by boards of charity, legislative benevolent 
committees, and the like, which tends to foster a spirit of dependence in 
the pupils and marks them as objects of charity, wards of the state, etc., 
which they are not any more than are children with hearing who attend 
the public schools. 

Third—That we enter our vigorous protest against the constant asso- 
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ciation and comparison inf convention assemblies of whatever nature, and 
in published reports, etc., of deaf children with the feeble-minded, the 
epileptic, the insane, the incorrigible, the physically deformed and dis- 
eased, with inmates of penal institutions and others of like classes, 
generally referred to as ‘‘defectives,” a term which we resent as oppro- 
brious when applied to the deaf, used as it commonly is to designate 
mental, moral, and physical degeneracy. 

I come now to the last but not the least important inquiry 
concerning the status of schools for the deaf: To what extent 
are they subject to political interference and control? 

The endowed schools of the East have never had any 
trouble whatever from this source, but there are few of the 
western and southern states that have not at some period 
of their career suffered from it more or less. The time is still 
fresh in our memory when the great school where we are now 
assembled and the great school of the adjacent state of Ohio 
were made the football of political parties, the superintendent 
being changed with every change of administration and men 
appointed to the position who had no training or experience 
as teachers of the deaf. Indiana was the first of these two 
states, in which on account of the size and importance of the 
schools the baneful results of the system were more apparent 
than elsewhere, to free herself from this incubus. Shortly 
afterwards, when the superintendent of the Ohio School had 
been changed for the fourth time within five years, the Silent 
Hoosier, perhaps secretly exulting in the escape of its own 
school from the clutches of the politicians, reported the latest 
Ohio appointment in somewhat this fashion: ‘“‘They have a 
new superintendent over in Ohio by the name of Jones; his 
successor has not yet been announced.”’ Happily, after the 
lapse of eighteen years, we can still report that “his successor 
has not yet been announced,;” for in the Ohio School, as in 
the Indiana School, political influence and control have been 
entirely eliminated. 

In many other states also I am glad to be able to report 
substantial progress in this direction. Of the sixty-four resi- 
dential schools forty-eight seem now to be on a non-partisan 
basis. They are the schools in Alabama, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
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Indiana, lowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Sixteen schools are not named in the above list, but it 
cannot be said of all or most of them that they are suffering 
at present from political interference or control. In some 
of them politics enters into the appointment of the governing 
board only and not always there; but where it does or can 
enter, there is always the possibility that it may easily be 
made to enter into the appointment of the superintendent 
and other offices also. In others of these schools polities 
affects the position of superintendent and in one school the 
positions of steward, matron, and physician. Concerning 
three schools I have no information. 

It is desirable that the non-partisan character of our schools 
be absolutely determined by law, for where it depends only 
upon the magnanimity of the party in power there is always 
danger of a relapse to the spoils system. The present laws 
of Indiana and Ohio afford such an excellent model for other 
states to follow that I will close this paper by quoting them. 
In these states the governing board of the school consists of 
four members and the law provides that ‘‘not more than two 
of them shall belong to or be affiliated with the same political 
party.”’ That is much better than the specious but ineffect- 
ual law enacted in some states, where the board is composed 
of an uneven number of members with the rule that not more 
than two out of three, or three out of five, shall belong to the 
same party. The Ohio law further requires that the manage- 
ment of the school shall be “strictly non-partisan” and that 
“any member or employee of the board or any officer or 
employee of the institution who, by solicitation or otherwise, 
shall exert his influence directly or indirectly to induce any 
other officer or employee to adopt his particular views or to 
favor any particular person or candidate for office, or who 
shall in any manner contribute money or other thing of value 
to any person for election purposes, shall be removed from 
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his office or position, by the board in case of an officer or 
employee and by the governor in case of a member of the 
board.” The Indiana law prescribes that ‘‘all officers and 
employees shall be appointed regardless of political affiliation 
on the basis of fitness”’ and makes it ‘“‘a misdemeanor for any 
person to solicit or receive from any officer or employee of 
the school any money for campaign assessments, or for any 
officer or employee to pay any such assessments to any person 
or organization or political party. Upon conviction such 
person so soliciting, receiving, or paying such assessment shall 
be fined in any sum not less than fifty dollars ($50.00) nor 
more than five hundred dollars ($500.00), to which may be 
added imprisonment in the county jail or workhouse for not 
less than sixty (60) days nor more than one year; and any 
person so offending who is an officer or employee of the school 
shall be immediately removed from such position and shall 
not be eligible for reappointment for a period of five years.” 

When all our states shall have laws like these, the motto 
“To the victors belong the spoils” will have no terror for 
any school for the deaf. 

Dr. Francis D. CLARKE: I should like to say a word in 
regard to the salaries of board members. In this matter in 
Michigan we are very fortunate. Most of these boards of 
trustees receive salaries for their services. As soon as you 
put a salary to an appointive office of this character there is 
almost sure to be some politics in it. We have two boards in 
Michigan. The members of both of them serve absolutely 
without any compensation whatever. When there is a 
vacancy in either board, some politician will come to me to 
inquire the amount of salary the place pays. When I tell 
him there is no salary he will say, ““Why, I thought it paid 
$1,800.” As soon as he finds there is no compensation he 
goes away. So the fact that our boards do not receive com- 
pensation is really a good thing for us. Only the actual 
expenses of the members are allowed, and that weeds out the 
job-hunting politicians. 

As far as partizanship is concerned, our boards are ap- 
pointed by the governor. The last appointment was made 
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by a democratic governor of a lifelong republican who boasts 
that he never has voted anything but the republican ticket 
and that he never will vote anything else. The governor 
knew it, but the only question the governor asked me about 
him was, ‘‘Is he a desirable member of your board?” 

As to the State Board of Charities and Correction, we are 
supposed to be under their direction. So is every institution 
and college in Michigan that receives state aid. No money 
can be paid out by the State Treasurer for buildings until the 
State Board of Charities and Correction have issued a certifi- 
cate that according to the plans and specifications submitted 
to them the building can be completed within the appropri- 
ation. We have to come under that law just as the others 
do. In addition to that, when I make out my estimates for 
the two years to come I have to submit them to the State 
Board of Charities and Correction for their approval. But 
that is a mere formality. I have not had an item changed in 
the last five legislatures. We submit our estimates to them. 
If they think the items all right, they approve them; if they 
do not think them right, they disallow them. But it has 
practically no influence with the legislature whether they 
approve or disallow the various estimates. The biggest 
appropriation I ever got for a building was one that they dis- 
allowed. After they told me they had disallowed the estimate 
I said, “‘Gentlemen, have you any objection to my going 
before the legislature to get that building?” They replied 
that they would be delighted to see me get it; and I got it. 

That is all there is to it. The relations of the State Board 
of Charities and Correction to our School are very pleasant. 
Once in two years I have a visit from a body of fine men who 
are interested in the good work we are doing. They simply 
run over these things as the law requires they should; they 
stay at the school a while and I enjoy their visits. For eigh- 
teen years of the twenty-one I have been there, that grand old 
Christian, Bishop George E. Gillespie, was chairman of this 
Board and his visits were like a benediction to the pupils, 
who loved him and looked forward to his coming, and would 
gather around him fall of interest in what he had to say to 
them. 
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The Board of Charities and Correction never have said a 
thing in regard to our school except when I have asked them 
to make some recommendation in their report. 

We are really more under the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction than I think most of the schools are. The 
State Superintendent is ex officio a member of our board. 
He comes to board meetings. He is not a very regular attend- 
ant, because he is a busyman, but he is thoroughly interested 
in the School. We talked over the matter of putting it 
entirely under the Department of Public Instruction. But 
we have so many things that, are good in our present arrange- 
ments that we are afraid that, if we go to the legislature with 
a bill, they might put amendments to it which might not 
better our condition. So we let the sleeping dog that is our 
friend continue to sleep. 

With but one exception, in the twenty-one years of my 
superintendency of the Michigan School I have had abso- 
lutély no pressure brought to bear on me by any member of 
the board in the matter of appointments. That exception 
was this: We had in our training class two young girls; one 
member of the board came to me along toward the end of the 
year and said, ‘‘One of those girls is the daughter of the 
chaplain of my old regiment and if you can appoint only one 
of the girls as a teacher for next year, I should like to have you 
appoint the daughter of my old friend.”’ But it fortunately 
turned out that we needed both the young ladies, and both 
were appointed. That is the only time that pressure has 
been brought on me to make an appointment. 

President JoHnson: I should like to ask whether the Uni- 
versity at Ann Arbor must go to the Board of Charities for 
its appropriations for buildings? 

Dr. CLARKE: If the buildings are to be paid for out of the 
state appropriations, yes. The University has to go before 
the Board of Charities, just as I do. 

President JoHNSON: Those gentlemen that compose the 
Board of Charities are all experts—builders and financiers? 

Dr. CLARKE: No, they are not. 

President JouNson: Where is the logic of it then? 
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Dr. CLARKE: It is simply to certify whether the appro- 
priation will erect the building or not. You go to them with 
a signed contract in one hand and a bond in the other. 
Suppose the appropriation is $175,000 and the contract shows 
you can get the building within that amount, say for $167,000. 
They simply certify that the building can be erected within 
the amount estimated. 

President Jounson: Do you make a report to the Board of 
Charities as to the parentage of the children in your school? 
When their parents are insane, epileptics, imbeciles, drunk- 
ards, “‘dope’’-users, or in indigent circumstances, or divorced, 
etc., do you have to make such facts a matter of public 
record in an office outside your own school? 

Dr. CLARKE: No, the only record we make is kept in my 
office. 

President JoHNsON: In this state we have to make such an 
outside record—one that stands against the child, and one 
that I do not think is right and fair to the child. 

Dr. CLARKE: There is nothing of that kind in my state. 
Our records are kept in our safe. 

President JoHNsON: As to the trustees receiving compen- 
_ sation: if it were a large sum of money it might cause trouble, 
for it would be a good-sized plum to be looked at by politi- 
cians, but where there is only a nominal sum of $300 a year 
the politicians will not be eager for the position. 

Then again in this state-the law governing the School for 
the Deaf provides that the trustees shall have but one appoint- 
ment: they shall appoint a superintendent whenever there is 
a vacancy. And there is no vacancy unless there is death, 
resignation, or removal from office for some serious cause 
which must be established in prescribed and formal manner; 
and this removes the only appointee they have before them. 
The law further puts the appointment of everybody else into 
the hands of the superintendent, whose appointments do not 
have to be confirmed by the board. The board has nothing 
to do with them. It is up to the superintendent. The law 
goes a step farther there; it says that the board of trustees 
shall not advise or recommend to the superintendent any 
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appointment under penalty of a fine. It is an up-to-date 
law—practically a new law in institution government. That 
is the reason I call your attention to it. 

Dr. CLARKE: You had been surfeited here with political 
interference. Your law was framed to put a stop to that. 

President JoHNsonN: No. This law passed about four 
years ago. We had not been troubled by political inter- 
ference. 

Dr. CLARKE: The only difference in the situation in your 
state and mine is that your term of office runs along indefi- 
nitely and I am re-elected. You see I want to be re-elected. 
My board generally says to me, ‘You want your salary 
raised,” and I say, “‘ No.” 

President Jounson: I should let them raise mine. 

Dr. CxiarKeE: I don’t want mine raised. I am getting 
enough. 

_ Dr. Dosyns: Mr. Johnson, is there anything in your state 
constitution or the acts of the legislature that prohibits salary 
increases during incumbency of the office? 

President JoHNSON: Only in legislative offices. The salary 
in this and some other institutions was formerly fixed by 
statute, but four years ago this was changed and the salary 
question was left to the respective boards of trustees to be 
fixed as they thought best for the institutions. 

Dr. Dosyns: So if they wanted to increase your salary a 
thousand dollars a year, the law would not prevent their 
doing it? 

President JouNson: The law hasn’t anything to do with it. 
That matter is wholly in the hands of the trustees. 

Mr. Tuomas P. CuiarkeE: I noticed that Dr. Fay in his 
paper put. the name of Oregon in his preferred list. I am 
sorry to say it hardly belongs there. The Board of Control of 
that state is not a non-political body. I am sure the members 
are sometimes politicians. I worked under them for a while. 

Mr. Fay: My information came from the present super- 
‘intendent of the Oregon School. 

President Jonson: I should like to ask Mr. Walker of 
Florida whether he has a State Board of Charities, a State 
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Board of Control, or a State Board of Education to deal with 
in the management of his School. 

Mr. AtBert H. WaLKER: We have a State Board of 
Control. This method was inaugurated about seven or eight 
years ago and my School is under the direction of that Board, 
’ which is composed of five men appointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the senate. Their term of office is four years. 
Three go off at one time and two at another. These men 
receive no compensation whatever except their traveling 
expenses. They have control of the State University, the 
State College for Women, and my School. They changed the 
official and legal title of the executive officer of the Florida 
School eight years ago from Superintendent to President in 
order to be in thorough harmony and accord with the other 
educational institutions of the state under their control. 

I may say that these are big men. They are men of high 
standing in the state. One has control of a large lumber 
company with headquarters in Chicago and New York; 
another is a wealthy cattle-king and banker in the southern 
part of the state; another is a wealthy orange grower; an- 
other is a progressive merchant; and the fifth is a lawyer well 
known throughout the state, making a very fine board indeed. 
These men meet once a month. The president of the board 
comes from three hundred to four hundred miles, and some- 
times he cuts short his visits to New York or Chicago, or 
wherever he may be at the time, in order to be present at the 
meeting of the board. 

With regard to mingling with the law-making body of our 
state, I beg to say that I have never been there. 

President JoHNSON: Have you a prison in your state? 

Mr. WALKER: Yes. 

President JoHNsoN: Is that prison under the control of the 
same board as your institution? 

Mr. WALKER: No, it is not. It is under a different board. 

President JoHNsoN: Then the line is drawn between edu- 
cational, correctional, and penal institutions? 

Mr. WALKER: Absolutely. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: That was a most excellent 
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paper of Dr. Fay’s. It shows that we are working along the 
right lines. But what good are we accomp’ishing here? Are 
we going to let Dr. Fay spend his time and energy in writing 
a paper on this subject and then merely print it? Are we 
going to discuss the matter here for a little while and is that 
to be the end of it? Are we, as an organization, association, 
combination, aggregation, or collection of principals and 
superintendents, to present and work and fight for anything, 
or do we simply meet here as a conference and confer together, 
telling how this school is run and how that school is run? 
Is there not some ideal plan for handling this question? We 
come here to work for the deaf children of the United States. 
Is there not an ideal plan that can be devised whereby, by 
working together, something really worth while can be accom- 
plished? If there is, let us follow that plan; let us stand 
behind it and see whether we cannot really do something to 
improve conditions. 

President JoHNSON: You are a member of the Committee 
on Resolutions, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Let us have some definite 
thing to fight for, some definite aim. We don’t want to go 
back home and say we merely went to a conference; we talked 
things over; we exchanged views and swapped ideas, and 
when we got through our conference we came home. No, 
that is not what we want. When we go home we want to be 
able to feel that we have the support of the superintendents 
and principals of the country behind us. Let us have the 
ideal plan, and then see if we cannot get that ideal plan 
adopted in our schools for the benefit of the deaf children of 
the United States. 

Mr. AuBert H. Waker: That is just what I wanted to 
say when I arose to speak a few moments ago. 

President JoHnson: That is exactly the trend of the re- 
marks so far, and it is hoped this disc .ssion may result in 
some kind of a resolution that will give the approval of this 
Conference to some such plan. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Let us get the resolution framed 
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so we can discuss it. Then we shall fight towards something. 
Now we are just beating the air without really accomplishing 
anything definite. 

President JoHNson: I think we are making very good 
progress. Is there any further discussion? If not, let us pass 
on to Dr. Tate’s paper, the subject of which is connected very 
closely with the management of state institutions, namely, 
“The Compulsory Education of the Deaf.” Boys and girls 
sannot be committeds to chools for the deaf as they are com- 
mitted to schools for the feeble-minded and other institutions, 
but the compulsory education law that applies to the hearing 
and speaking, so-called normal, child can be made to apply to 
the deaf child also. 

Dr. TATE read a paper on— 


THE COMPULSORY EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 

I thought as I listened to Dr. Fay’s valuable paper that 
I was peculiarly fortunate in following him with the brief 
paper which I am to present on an important phase of our 


work. 

In studying the question of the compulsory education of 
the deaf we have found it to be a large one and one well 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of educators of the 
deaf. 

In order to get accurate data as to what the statutes of the 
states contain on this subject, the writer sent a circular letter 
to the heads of fifty-one institutions for the education of the 
deaf in this country. Forty-seven responses came. We take 
this as evidence not only of a kindly spirit on the part of the 
brethren of the profession towards the writer, for which we 
thank them, but as the measure of the genuine interest of the 
profession in the subject. 

The questions embodied in the circular are as follows: 


lst, Have you such a law in your state? 
2nd, Is the law you have adequate? 

3rd, Is it enforced? 

4th, Do you think such a law is needed? 
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5th, Could you send me a copy of the law in your state which relates 
to the enforced education of the deaf? 
6th, Any comments you may make will be appreciated. 


Aside from the responses to the circular, we have found 
that about thirty-two states have compulsory-attendance 
laws on their statutes for speaking children. 

Only eighteen states have special laws relating to the deaf. 
Some of these include the blind and others include the deaf, 
the blind, and the feeble-minded. 

In answering the question ‘Is the law you have adequate?”’ 
twelve answered in the affirmative. So we see that laws 
governing the compulsory attendance of the deaf are few and 
in many cases not satisfactory. 

A few general observations seem pertinent. 

The voice of the profession goes up in one grand symphony 
favoring the compulsory-attendance law for the deaf. It is 
true a few discordant notes are heard. These are based 
largely upon local conditions, and upon the question of the 
constitutionality of such a law. 

Some of the comments were rather severe upon the doting 
mothers who hesitate to commit their offspring to strangers. 
This is, in a way, partly excusable, because they may not 
know what good people we are. 

The only unpardonable reason for denying the deaf child 
an education is the greed that demands his services at home, 
and this usually comes after the child has been partly educated. 

Another observation we would make is that those who have 
a compulsory-attendance law to back them have rarely found 
it necessary to do more than point out the law to the hesi- 
tating parent. It has seldom been necessary to prosecute. 

Furthermore, we discover that there is crudeness and a 
lack of direct purpose in most of the laws on the statutes of 
the few states that have such a law. 

We find in the copies of the laws sent us that the weakest 
point is not in the provisions for enforcing, but in the lack of 
a thoroughly systematic and satisfactory method of finding 
the deaf child. 

We all know how unreliable the census report is. Many 
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children are dumb because they lack gray matter. The aver- 
age census enumerator does not discriminate between the 
dumb and the deaf. The vocal organs are seldom defective. 
I think the facts will bear out the statement that only a small 
percentage of really deaf children are defective mentally. 

None of the laws that have come to us have provided 
adequate means of finding the deaf child. In some cases it 
is made the duty of the district teachers to report the presence 
of deaf children in their territory to the county superintendent 
of public schools, and he in turn is to report the list to the 
superintendent of the state institution. The truant officers 
of the large cities are charged with the duty of reporting 
directly to the superintendent of the state school. This is 
the law in Minnesota and in some other states. The district 
clerk is, in some cases, charged with this duty. 

In the answers to the questions in the circular, it has been 
hinted that the county attorneys have, in some cases, hesi- 
tated to do their duty, fearing the loss of the support, at the 
next election, of the parent who would thus be antagonized. 
We have found the county attorneys to be both prompt and 
courageous. 

Of the various laws on this subject, copies of which have 
come to us, we find a marvelous conglomeration. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of such a law is 
that the authorities of the school are not only able to bring 
the pupil into the school, but are able to hold him. 

I quote one paragraph from an editorial in a late issue of 
the Silent Hoosier by Superintendent Richard O. Johnson: 

“During the past twenty-five years 34 per cent., or one in every three 
of new pupils entering the school, dropped out without graduation or 
discharge. This third of all the pupils entering have not been prepared 
to assume life’s duties, and should have remained in school for longer 
periods for both their own good and that of the state. Over forty boys 
and girls here last year failed to return this year although entitled to 
do so.” 


This has been a common experience of all schools for the 
deaf. 
We might take much of the time of this Conference and 
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might incidentally grow more or less eloquent in advocating 
the justice and legality of acompulsory school law for the deaf. 

Suffice it to say that thirty-two of the states have compul- 
sory-attendance laws for hearing children. Such a law or 
its principles have been incorporated into the laws of most 
foreign countries. 

Any argument that questions the right of the state to pre- 
vent the parent from injuring the child is, in our judgment, 
both unreasonable and inhuman. 

If compulsion is right for the speaking child, is it wrong 
for the deaf child? 

We do not hesitate to compel the taxpayers to provide 
schools for our children. Should we hesitate to compel the 
parent to let his child be educated because he is deaf? It is 
true that the deaf child has to be sent from home, as a rule, 
during the school year, but there is every evidence that he is 
treated as well as he could possibly be at home and, in most 
cases, is much happier. In fact the inst:tution is a splendid 
h me. The three months’ vacation serves to keep alive the 
family ties. 

When the work of educating the deaf was begun in this 
country a century ago, it was regarded as a work of charity. 
At this time most of the schools for the deaf are regarded as 
part of the public school system. In some cases transporta- 
tion and clothing are provided when necessary. 

I take the liberty of quoting from a very able pamphlet 
issued by Superintendent Henry W. Rothert of lowa in 1904. 
In speaking of the compulsory attendance law, he said in part: 


“Its mandatory provisions touch the responsibility of the parent to 
his progeny and to the community at large, protect the child as to its 
own inherent rights as a human being under common care, secure 
immunity from the enfeebling results of child labor, and provide safe- 
guards against the vicious and deplorable consequences of non-attend- 
ance and truancy, by the establishment of parental schools, ungraded 
schools, truant schools, and industrial schools. In this country promi- 
nent educators have for many years been engaged in recommending and 
fostering this so desirable, so necessary ordinance as a part of our benefi- 
cent public school system and have been measurably aided and encour- 
aged by the good women and the good mothers of the land. 
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“While we are steadily gaining for our public schools the support of 
those who are opposed or indifferent to them, we signally fail to impress 
that*class of people who through self-interest, carelessness, or ignorance, 
ignore the claims of their children to the rights and benefits of at least 
a common school education. 

“Tn the uneducated youth and the thousands of adults who cannot 
write their own names we have a stratum of ignorance and its con- 
comitants underneath our social structure that seems to threaten the 
whole with decay. It is in this soil that crime and penury grow; from 
this field comes that dreadful crop that is harvested in poorhouses, 
houses of refuge, jails, and penitentiaries. This is the deepest stain 
on our free institutions. Should not this illiteracy be prevented? Can- 
not these neglected children be reclaimed? 

‘“‘Firmly believing in the necessity of a government established upon 
a basis like our own, why hesitate to incorporate the principles of com- 
pulsory attendance into the public school system of every state in the 
union? 

“Compulsory attendance in our schools and educational institutions 
is no hardship (with free text-books), but a just and wise measure, to 
protect society and perpetuate enlightened self-government. A parent, 
no matter how straitened in circumstances, does a child a great injustice 
who prevents a thorough training in youth for the battle of life. 

“The responsibility of parents as recognized by law in different parts 
of the United States is established by fines and imprisonment, varying 
in amount and length from a fine of $1 to $5 in Pennsylvania to from 
$50 to $200 in Nevada, and imprisonment not exceeding ten days in 
New Mexico to not exceeding three months in New Jersey. 

“Tn certain foreign countries also, absence of children from school is 
accounted a transgression of parents, and penalties are inflicted covering 
fines of from ten cents to $2 in Italy to amaximum fine of $25 in Queens- 
land, and imprisonment of from four hours in Switzerland to a maximum 
of fourteen days in Scotland. 

“Tn this country the age at which the child’s attendance at school in 
the several states is required is fixed at six years as the lowest and 
sixteen years as the highest; while in Europe the regulation embraces 
a variation of from four years to fourteen years. 

“The time of attendance necessary to comply with the law in our 
country lies within the boundary of from eight to twenty consecutive 
weeks. In Europe, in some countries, the term is indefinite, as ‘until 
scholars should have attained a certain proficiency in religion, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic,” while in others there is a definite time ranging 
from twelve weeks in Norway to every school day or the entire period 
of school in England and in southern Germany.” 


These arguments seem good for hearing children. Are they 
not more potent when applied to the training of the deaf? 
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In view of the chaotic condition of the compulsory school- 
attendance laws in the comparatively few states whose stat- 
utes contain any law at all, we would earnestly advocate the 
appointing of a committee by this Conference to revise, 
collate, and make a digest of all laws relating to the compul- 
sory education of the deaf. 

In fact, we believe that a better law could be framed than 
that found upon any of our statutes. 

This work is, in our judgment, so imperative, in view of the 
fact that so many children are now permitted to grow up in 
utter ignorance, that this committee should not wait to report 
to the next Conference but should lay before the Staunton 
Convention the results of its labors. 

If such a law is not enacted in every state of the Union, or 
an effort to accomplish this is not made, are we, as educators 
of the deaf, free from the charge of failure to do our duty? 
I think not. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON: I should like to follow up that paper 
of Dr. Tate’s with a short reference to what I believe is the 
very latest and most stringent compulsory law in the Union 
so far as it relates to schools for the deaf. I refer to the law 
passed by the legislature just adjourned a few weeks ago 
in Indiana. We have established vocational schools in 
Indiana and have secured the passage of a compulsory law 
to put the vocational-law into effect. It repeals all former 
laws upon the subject and includes in its provisions, as did 
the old law, the deaf youth as well as the hearing-speaking. 

Under the old law the deaf were compelled to attend the 
State School between the ages of eight and sixteen, and if they 
failed to come for any reason not much attention was given it 
by the truant officer, and neglectful parents were not bothered 
—they did as it pleased them. But under the new law, the 
deaf are required to attend this School between the ages of 
seven and eighteen; and the Attorney-General of the State 
has rendered an opinion in a public-school case which says 
that the age limits shall cover the whole of each year, that 
is, in our case, from the day the child is seven to the day he 
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is nineteen; which means that the compulsory period for 
a deaf child extends over twelve years. 

A truant officer (now called “attendance officer’’) who fails 
to do and perform his duty in the premises is to be fined five 
dollars for each such failure. Any parent, guardian, or other 
person having charge of a child of school age not physically 
or mentally disqualified, who refuses to send such child to 
the proper school at any time during the compulsory years, 
is to be fined from one to twenty-five dollars, to which may be 
added imprisonment in the county jail for from two to ninety 
days. 

This clause will undoubtedly help to enforce the law and 
I am sure it will bring into this School within the next two or 
three years in the neighborhood of 400 and 450 pupils. 

Many deaf boys and girls drop out of school, without 
graduation or discharge, between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen to “‘loaf around”’ or to accept ‘‘jobs”’ of some kind, 
perhaps around home. They have been prompted to this 
because of finding school duties irksome, because of childish 
whims, because of ill-conceived notions of life, and because 
of over-indulgent or selfish parents, the latter desiring the 
child’s labor. Under the new law all of this ‘dropping out”’ 
will be stopped, for no pupil can be employed by any one 
during the school term unless holding the superintendent’s 
certificate of discharge; and any parent, guardian, or other 
person having control of the child who shall permit its em- 
ployment, and the person employing it, between the ages of 
seven and eighteen years (except during the summer vaca- 
tion) without such a certificate of discharge duly presented, 
is guilty of a misdemeauor and is to be fined from ten to 
fifty dollars. 

Another section of the new law provides that a confirmed 
truant, boy or girl, may be sent by the judge of the juvenile 
court or of the circuit court to one of the custodial institu- 
tions of the state, to be kept and maintained there the year 
round under the rules of the institution to which commit- 
ment is made. 

The law, of which I give the salient points, is a lengthy one, 
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too lengthy to be given here in full. It refers to enumeration, 
school clothing and supplies, the establishing of age by 
affidavit and otherwise, and to the duties of parents, attend- 
ance officers, and employers, etc., etc. 

That portion of the law directly referring to the deaf, not 
physically or mentally disqualified (and in these cases a 
physician’s certificate must be presented), reads as follows: 


“Tf a child, otherwise subject to the provisions of this act, shall by 
reason of deafness, or partial deafness, or of blindness, or partial blindness, 
be unable to secure in the schools named herein (public, private, or paro- 
chial) a proper education by use of the sense of hearing, or of the sense 
of sight, the parent, guardian, or other person having the control or 
charge of such children, shall cause them between seven and eighteen years 
of age to attend the Indiana State School for the Deaf, or the Indiana School 
for the Blind, during the full scholastic terms of said schools unless dis- 
charged therefrom by the board of trustees of either of said schools; 
and the employment under the provisions of this act of any of said children 
between the ages of seven and eighteen years during the school terms of said 
schools respectively is hereby prohibited unless a certificate of discharge 
issued by the superintendent of either of said schools be presented as 
herein provided. 

“Application for admission of such children to such schools, respec- 
tively, shall be made out in the usual form and passed upon by the 
board of trustees of said respective schools, and no child shall be per- 
mitted to enter either of said schools until the application shall have 
been accepted by the proper board of trustees; and upon the rejection 
of any child’s application by either of said boards, neither such child, 
nor its parent, guardian, or other person having control or charge of it 
shall hereafter, in respect-of such child, be subject to the provisions of 
this act, until such child’s application be accepted.” 


I have given you the essence—the main points—of this 
truancy law as we have it to-day; I believe in this law we have 
solved, in Indiana at least, this question of deaf children 
remaining out of school. 

Dr. Francis D. CuaArRKE: When our compulsory law in 
Michigan was passed some time ago, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction took it upon himself to draw it and to 
get it passed and he sent a copy of it tome. It is very much 
like your law; the terms are about the same except we can 
get them for only six months. When the Superintendent 
asked me about the law I said, ‘Now, Mr. Wright, that is 
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a very good law; but I want to know how those children, 
after the truancy officer has got them, are going to get down 
to Flint from Menominee or Charlevoix, not to mention 
Houghton and Ontonagon. When you find a truant hearing 
child you can send him to school or take him; he can walk. 
But our pupils can’t. Some provision must be made for 
railroad transportation.”” Mr. Wright said, ‘‘ We’ll provide 
for that.”” He did, and he made it very liberal; and now the 
second section provides that until the child is twelve years old 
the School for the Deaf may pay not only his traveling ex- 
penses, but also the traveling expenses of some person to 
come with him and then to go back home with him, and that 
it shall be reimbursed from the state treasury. Now I should 
like to ask if there is any provision in any of these other 
compulsory laws for getting the deaf child to school—say for 
getting a child tc Indianapolis who lives 250 miles from here. 

PRESIDENT JoHNSON: In Indiana the expense of transpor- 
tation is taken from the county in which the child resides if 
parents or others are in indigent circumstances. 

Dr. CLARKE: Is that the $40 per year you are allowed for 
clothing and incidental expenses? 

President JoHnson: No, it does not come out of that. 
Under this new truancy law that we have now, the county 
must provide forthe child and get him to school. Thetruancy 
officers are usually two-dollars-a-day men in a good many 
respects and under the old law did not care especially whether 
the deaf child came to school or not, but under this new law 
they have to care because they are under bond and under 
penalty; so I think this law is a good law. 

Mr. W. LaurENs WALKER: Has the validity of the law 
been tested? 

President JoHnson: No. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Don’t you think it is uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. Atpert H. WALKER: We are now dealing with the 
matter of legal procedure, not with questions of constitutional 
law, and I do not think that this is the proper place for such 
questions. 
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Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Personally I don’t believe 
your law is worth the paper it is written on. It won’t stand 
the constitutional test, because it is class legislation of the 
rankest kind. I believe the Supreme Court would knock 
it all to pieces. 

President JoHNson: The Supreme Court of the United 
States? 

Mr. W. LavureNs WALKER: No. The Supreme Court of 
the State. It might not get there, but if some one would 
push it, I believe it would fail. 

President JoHnson: This matter of the interpretation of 
laws by the Supreme Court is not what it formerly was. 
We are looking nowadays not so much to the precise letter of 
the law as to the real intent and purposes of the people who 
are affected by it, and when it comes to the exercise of police 
duties the power of the state is almost unlimited. This 
compulsory law is a police power; it is a law enacted by the 
people to protect themselves. The desirability and need for 
compulsory education stand back of this law. The people 
are beginning to realize the importance of it; so I believe it 
will stand. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: I don’t know your state con- 
stitution. It wouldn’t stand in our state. 

President Jonnson: I think it will stand here in Indiana. 

Miss Watkins: May I mention a law that passed in our 
state recently? The former age for admission was seven to 
twenty-one, but now it has been extended from six to twenty- 
five, and anywhere between those limits the deaf child can 
be admitted to our school. 

President JoHNsOoN: With all due reference to Iowa I 
want to say that I think they have not really improved mat- 
ters much in making the change. In my opinion children 
should not be taken when they are too young. With our 
new compulsory law we expect to get pupils here and to keep 
them in school during the years when they will be capable 
of making the best use of their time in school. 

Dr. Tate: Copies of the compulsory laws in the various 
states have been sent to me and I think some of you might 
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like to look over them. There seems to be such a lack of 
unification that I think this Conference ought to appoint a 
committee to get the best features out of the various laws 
extant, make any additions they see fit, and present the 
results of their investigation to an early Convention or Con- 
ference so as to secure some uniformity in this important 
matter. 

The matter of the constitutionality of the law is not within 
our province to pass upon; that is for the Supreme Court of 
the State to decide if it is called upon to do so. But it is 
the business of this Conference to frame and endorse such a 
law,sothe superintendents and principals may work to secure 
an ideal law, having behind them the moral support of this 
Conference. 

President JoHnson: If the gentleman from Minnesota 
will frame a resolution embodying the action he desires, I am 
quite sure the Conference will pass it. 

Dr. Tate: I will present such a resolution a little later; 
I should like to word it rather carefully. 

Dr. Newton F. Waker: I suggest, Mr. President, that 
you make Dr. Tate chairman of the committee to draw up 
an ideal law, as he has given considerable time and thought 
to this subject and can give the Conference the benefit of 
his investigations on it. 

We had the pleasure last week of having the governor of 
our state present at the closing exercises of our school. He 
is very much interested in a compulsory-education law in our 
state. After witnessing the exercises at our school, he said 
that if the parents of the normal children of the state could 
only realize and appreciate the sacrifices that the parents 
of deaf children are making to have their children go to 
school, and could witness the benefits derived by those 
deaf children, it would eliminate much discussion as to the 
advisability and propriety of a compulsory-education law. 
But it is really one of the vital questions before the profession, 
and I was very glad to listentothat strong paper of Dr. Tate’s 
on the matter. I hope that some general compulsory-educa- 
tion law will be adopted and approved by this Conference. 
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I am sure that a conservative law could be carried through 
in South Carolina. We want to feel that we have the people 
behind us and then we are willing to let the Supreme Court do 
what it thinks right about the constitutionality of it. 

President JoHNsON: The question of child saving is the 
vital question of the day, and this question of compulsion 
in matters educational is before the people, who are aroused 
over it and earnestly interested in it. No doubt the Supreme 
Court will construe liberally any little technicalities that 
might stand in its way. 

Now, if we have a committee appointed to draft a compul- 
sory law that would meet the approbation of all the superin- 
tendents and principals, it need not be an extreme law; it 
can be made of medium force and each state can take that 
law up and make it just as strong as its legislature will stand 
for. I think this is a very wise move and one of the best 
things to be undertaken by us. 

Dr. Newron F. Wa ker: If this Conference should do 
nothing but make a strong report on this matter which we 
could take back home with us, we should be well repaid for 
attending the meeting. 

President JoHNson: If our views concerning the status 
of schools, the compulsory education law, and other important 
questions are embodied in separate resolutions representing 
the consensus of opinion of the members of this Conference, 
each superintendent can go back to his state with a document 
that will help him in carrying on a campaign that he might 
not care to undertake without such assistance and support. 

Dr. Dosyns: I suggest that that committee be appointed 
now to report at the Staunton Convention. 

Dr. NewrTon F. Wa.LKER: I think it would be well for 
the committee to make that report before we adjourn. It 
is the endorsement of this Conference rather than the endorse- 
ment of the Convention of Instructors that we want; the 
endorsement of the superintendents and principals going 
out from this Conference will have more force. 

Dr. Dosyns: My idea would be to make a report to the 
Conference, at a called meeting of the Conference during the 
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Staunton Convention, so as to give this committee time to do 
its work. Then it the Conference adopts that report, it will 
have the support of the Conference. 

President Jonnson: Dr. Dobyns, suppose you and Dr. 
Walker and Dr. Tate get together and talk this matter over: 
you may name the committee for me. 

The Conference then took a recess. 


TuirD Sussion: Saturday Afternoon, June 28, 1913. 


President Johnson introduced Dr. JoHn F. BARNHILL, 
of Indianapolis, a specialist of broad experience in the 
treatment of diseases of the throat and ear. Dr. Barnhill 
addressed the Conference on— 


THE MENTAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL EFFECTS 
OF THE PRESENCE OF DISEASE IN THE CHILD’S 
THROAT AND EAR. 


It is a pleasure to address people who are actively engaged 
in doing a great work. You are dealing constantly with a 
class of people with whom I also come into close contact, but 
under different circumstances from those with which I deal. 
It has been a great pleasure for me in my professional! Jife 
to know that in cases of deafness there is a hope; and when we 
see the bright and happy faces of those who have once gone 
through an institution like yours—when we see the boys and 
girls go out and make a living in the communities in which 
they live—it makes us grateful that there are people like 
you who devote their lives to the teaching and the uplifting 
of the deaf; we are also grateful that we live in a country that 
is so liberal in providing schools for all classes of children. 

It is my province, however, as a teacher of medicine and 
as one who treats diseases of the ear and throat, to prevent 
children from getting into your institutions, and we are working 
just as hard as we can to keep them away. It is my belief 
that the time will come when the institutions dealing with 
the really deaf will not be so large as they are now, because 
there is a point in the history of nearly all cases of deafness 
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when the child can be cured. And it is then that the profes- 
sional man should see the child. 

In the not distant past the professional man who was 
capable of dealing with the child and able to cure him did 
not see the child at all. The old family physician usually 
said,“ Let this child alone and he will outgrow his deafness.” 
Of course, I am not speaking of congenital deafness, or sudden 
deafness from a fall or a blow on the head, or deafness re- 
sulting from cerebro-spinal meningitis or diphtheria, or scarlet 
fever, or where there is an outbreak of epidemic disease; but 
I am speaking of the child that would not have these diseases 
badly if he had had the attention of a specialist at a time 
when he did not have the disease. 

I mean by that that if the child had been seen by a spe- 
cialist before the epidemic disease of cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
scarlet fever, or diphtheria, and if his upper air tract had been 
put in proper condition, then, should he have had the disease, 
he would more than likely have escaped without serious 
results so far as deafness is concerned. 

The question has been discussed as to whether or not we 
can buy health. Of course, we can buy it; but not as we buy 
sugar and coffee; we can buy health by putting things right 
and keeping them right. In our little sphere dealing with the 
ear and the throat, we can look into the child’s throat, and 
often we find there conditions that are so palpably causative 
of the things I see frequently, and you see sometimes ulti- 
mately, that it would be a crime to the child, to the state, and 
to humanity to allow such conditions to go on any longer. 

The naso-pharynx, the upper part of the throat, requires 
proper care and treatment. The pharnyx is an interesting 
cavity from my view-point and from your view-point. 

This blackboard is a little narrow for my purpose, but I 
will draw a rough outline so as to locate the various parts of 
the throat and nose as I proceed. Here we have the naso- 
pharynx and the turbinated bodies, the turbinated bones with 
their covering of vascular mucous membrane, the bony pro- 
jections upon the outer wall of the nasal fossae. We know 
the part that environment and local conditions outside of 
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our bodies have in the dissemination or the prevention of 
infectious diseases. Now there are environments inside 
of our bodies. We have inside of the body conditions that 
are just as bad from a sanitary point of view as are the cess- 
pools, the unsanitary plumbing, and the bad odors emitted 
from faulty drain-pipes and sewers. The naso-pharynx is a 
place that is very difficult to keep in a sanitary state. Let 
me tell you why. 


THE REMOVAL OF AN ADENOID. 
Showing the position of the adenoid in the naso-pharynx. 
(By permission, from Dr. Barnhill’s “Principles and Practice of Modern Otolozy.””) 

Every child is born with an adenoid. I say ‘‘adenoid.” 
Nobody ever had more than one; so I say ‘‘adenoid” advisedly. 
When persons say “adenoids” they have a wrong conception 
of what the condition really is. The child should be born 
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with lymphoid tissue. When it is not enlarged it does no 
harm. It is necessary in our bodies. We have some 500 
to 600 lymphatic glands scattered over our bodies, all of 
them doing an important physiological task. 

Now, in the child this adenoid lies up there and for many 
reasons it does not always stay at a normal size. The child 
has repeated colds in the climate in which we live. As a 
matter of fact I have never seen a climate that did not some- 
times cause colds. Each cold increases the adenoid. There 
are other causes for the enlargement of the adenoid. Chief 
among these is infection. Infection is the chief cause of 
the adenoid structure becoming enlarged; and when it becomes 
large we have it filling the naso-pharynx somewhat like that 


LARGE ADENOIDS (actual size). 
(By permission, from Dr, Barnhill’s “Principles and Practice of Modern O:ol gy.””) 
(indicating on the diagram increased adenoid growth). It 
also extends to the mouth and the Eustachian tube. When 
this adenoid becomes enlarged and comes over to this point 
(indicating the Eustachian tube) we have a disturbed relation- 
ship between that Eustachian tube and the adenoid. The 
normal adenoid should not impinge upon the Eustachian 
tube; it should not prevent the air from going into the Eusta- 
chien tube in any way; it should not contain the causes and 
germs of disease. When the adenoid is enlarged, if it is 
taken out and held before you, you find it is composed of 
several lobes which you can turn very much like the leaves 
of a book. Many of the pictures which you see are so false, 
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so overdrawn, that the lobes hang down like so many fingers 
or stalactites. But as a matter of fact it is just a big floating 
mass; it has six or seven or eight lobes, sometimes fewer, and 
it is in the pockets between these lobes that the chief causes 
of many of the ailments of children lie. There is the cess- 
pool that invites trouble. There is the place that needs 
cleaning up. 

If let alone the adenoid does mischief intwoways. Lurking 
disease germs, virulent by their very nature, hide there; and 
at every slight disturbance of the ear, these disease germs 
have a tendency to fly up the Eustachian tube and do mischief. 
Secondly, it acts injuriously as a mechanical body. This a 
a fact unrecognized by the large majority of physicians and 
the public generally. It really acts as an obstruction and 
prevents proper breathing; it obstructs the entrance of air 
into the Eustachian tube. The Eustachian tube becomes 
more or less closed and congested, and the air does not get 
into the ear properly. Whereas the normal pressure in the 
middle ear is fifteen pounds to the square inch, it may be re- 
duced from that amount to almost nothing. Then the drum 
membrane is jammed out of its proper place and will remain 
there if not properly looked after. ; 

It is rare for a child to grow up to fifteen years of age 
without at some time during those years having an enlarged 
adenoid. While it may not cause him pain, his hearing is 
more or less affected. The members of his family discover 
that the child does not hear properly. The old family 
physician is called in and says, ‘‘Let him alone. He will 
outgrow it.” 

How long are you going to let him alone until he outgrows 
it? He keeps on outgrowing it until he gets to be twelve 
or fifteen years of age. Then he begins to think for himself. 
Then he wakes up some day and realizes that he does not 
hear like other people. But the damage has been done, 
often twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years before. The child 
has had the difficulty since he was very young, and for twelve 
or thirteen years the family physician and the people at home 
who did not understand his condition have merely “‘let him 
alone” hoping he would outgrow it. 
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Never did a child in all the world outgrow that sort of 
trouble, and exactly as the child grows in height or breadth 
or weight, so his difficulty keeps on increasing. Not a great 
many of this class get into your institutions, but thousands 
and thousands of people are scattered over the country whose 
deafness has come about just as I have described. There 
was a time in the life of each one of these individuals when 
he could have been easily cured; as easily as he could have 
eaten his dinner or taken a walk. It is purely a matter of 
mechanics. The skilled specialist opens up the Eustachian 
tube, gets rid of the obstruction and the disease germs, and 
the patient will get well. 

It is with this knowledge that physicians to-day are insist- 
ing that the school children must be examined; that these 
naso-pharynges must be cleaned up. 

There is no organ in the body, in my opinion—and I say 
this with some knowledge of all the organs of the body— 
there is no organ in the body so sensitive to permanent 
injury asis the ear. Let the Eustachian tube be shut or even 
partially closed by obstructions for a few days or a few 
months—certainly if closed for a year—and the damage 
is done; the time will never come again when the person will 
hear as he should. And yet even physicians used to say, 
the child alone. He will outgrow 

I have been speaking on the physical side of the question. 
The presence of disease has done this thing to the ear. There 
is another thing that it will do. 

I have said that there are disease germs there. When this 
child gets scarlet fever, measles, tonsilitis, or even a bad cold, 
he blows the disease germs into his ear, and the result is an 
earache, acute inflammation, followed immediately afterward 
by a ruptured drum membrane; next a discharging ear. 
And in many of these cases there are more serious compli- 
cations. In some cases of measles or scarlet fever all of these 
complications will occur in a very short time; the ossicles 
will be gone and mastoiditis may ensue. These cases can 
be cured, but only by having the child operated on and his 
naso-pharynx cleared up a long time before he has an oppor- 
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tunity to catch the disease which finally puts his ear, as it 
were, out of business. 

So we have two physical things done to the child. In 
the first place he has a certain mechanism which makes him 
permanently deaf. The first you know of it is that the child 
is deaf. He never had the earache even; never had much of 
anything, only that he just became deaf. The time to cure 
it is before he begins to have it. Nobody is born deaf except 
those who have some congenital trouble with the auditory 
nerve itself or with the brain itself. The ear, so far as I have 
any knowledge of it, is healthy, sterile, in perfect working 
order at birth, except as I have said; but the child is born 
into an environment that contains germs, and he cannot 
remain well very long in our climate where he may come into 
contact with the infectious diseases of childhood. 

In the second place that obstruction in the upper air tract 
will deform the child. Not every child, it is true, for a 
child may have a large naso-pharynx; this space is large 
in one child while in another it is not so large. The small 
adenoid in the child with a small naso-pharynx will, of course, 
create as much obstruction for that child as a large adenoid 
in the child with a correspondingly large naso-pharynx. 
Many a child has a cold and the physician and the child’s 
friends are constantly doping him with medicine; but the 
real trouble is that the child has an adenoid. The adenoid 
is the first cause of the cold in the head, and the mere fact 
that a child has a cold in the head ought to suggest to you 
that there is something wrong up in the naso-pharynx. 

The kinds of deformity that occur are these: 

Sometimes the child has his whole chest deformed; he has 
a so-called pigeon-breast, a depressed chest, and never had 
a good full breath in all his life. 

The greatest deformity, however, is about the mouth. 
Any child that goes on with an obstruction in the naso- 
pharynx until his permanent teeth erupt is apt to have 
deformity of the upper jaw; that ought to be corrected before 
the second teeth come in, because the upper jaw, with all 
this weight there, becomes a haystack arch, while the normal 
roof is a dome. 
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After the child has cut its second teeth, they are apt to 
stand higgledy-piggledy because there is not room enough 
for them to come in properly. Thus a young lady comes 
to fifteen or sixteen years of age with her teeth sticking out 
under her lip, because her lip is too short. She cannot bring 
her lips and teeth together properly and she does not look 
very handsome. That is something you see over and over 
again. So much for the physical defects. 

Next as to the mental defects: 

We all know that the partially deaf child cannot be edu- 
cated like the normal child in the public schools for the 
reason that he cannot hear what is said. So the first mental 
defect is due to the fact that the child is not receiving proper 
training. 

The second is anguish. This might come better under 
the head of the moral defects. The child who does not hear 
properly does not learn properly; after a time he doesnot pay 
much attention to his teacher (and the teacher may fail to 
pay proper attention to him). Soon everybody begins to 
say he is a stupid child; that he is just a little bit off; that he 
does not answer questions properly. The child himself 
discovers that he is not getting on right at school; everybody 
begins to nag him. He will perhaps run off from school or do 
something desperate. He does not like his environment 
and gets into a state of mental irritability, to say the least. 

The moral defect has been perhaps tosome extent overrated. 
I know there are a large number of people who believe that 
if a boy has a passion for fighting all the time, that boy should 
get his adenoid out. Such people get their ideas on the sub- 
ject from the Ladies’ Home Journal and other unscientific 
publications, and come to think that the bad boy is neces- 
sarily an adenoid boy. 

We can all readily see how a child may become bad from 
an adenoid. What I said a while ago about not getting on 
well in school is responsible for hisbecoming bad. Everybody 
at school, on the playground, in the street, finds fault with 
him and blames him for things he could not really help. 
Finally he gets to the point where he feels he must live up to 
his reputation. 
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Many of these children never have a good night’s sleep 
in all their lives. They never sleep as you andI sleep. They 
could not. One of the first prerequisites to being a rational 
human being—to having proper conduct—is tosleep properly. 
We must eat properly, sleep properly, and breathe properly 
in order to be normal human beings. 

A great deal is being said all over our country and in fact 
all over the world nowadays about the child-labor problem— 
about children working in mills and factories and under 
improper and unsanitary conditions. When I read about 
these things it occurs to me that no child labors so hard as 
thechild withan adenoid. The child who struggles as he does 
to get the breath of life through an obstructed naso-pharynx 
works harder than a man ata bucksaw. Night after night 
he goes on that way. Who would not be bad who had trouble 
such as that child has? When he kicks the cover off he is 
criticized for it. In school he is bad, and he gets worse when 
the teacher continues to find fault with him. On the play- 
ground and in the street he has his troubles and trials. There 
is certainly-a connection between the adenoid and the bad 
boy. 

In Indiana our recent Governor Marshall took a great 
interest in the adenoid child; he visited the institutions, 
especially the institution for the correction of boys—the 
Boys’ School at Plainfield—and the girls’ prison, and himself 
made notes of the large number of mouth breathers. He 
found such a state of affairs in the school for boys that he 
urged the building of a hospital for them. As that wasfound 
impracticable, we physicians decided to take these children as 
a matter of charity and right doing and clean them all out. 
We did so; and they tell us that now the boys are better 
disposed; that they hear better, learn better, and are better. 
And they will grow into good citizens, I think. 

The congenitally deaf will always be congenitally deaf. 
You will have them in your institutions so long as blood rela- 
tions intermarry, and so long as the hereditary taint persists. 
But we should not have children growing up deaf because 
some foolish physician, or some unwise mother, believes 
they will outgrow their trouble. 
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I know of no place in all this broad land, in all the work we 
may do, medical or surgical, where we may have the pleasure 
of seeing the beginning deaf come back to perfect hearing. 
But there is a better time to treat the case; that is before the 
deafness begins, when the child has trouble in the naso- 
pharynx. Then is the time to get rid of it; for here is a con- 
dition which, history has taught us as well as we have been 
taught anything, is bound to cause future trouble. 

I certainly thank you for giving me such excellent atten- 
tion in spite of the heat and the discomfort of the afternoon. 
I congratulate you on the splendid results you are attaining 
in the good work in which you are engaged. 


On motion of Mr. Ray arising vote of thanks was given 
to Dr. Barnhill for his able and instructive address. 

President JoHNSON: There is a discussion scheduled for 
this afternoon on ‘Post-Graduate Courses—Academial 
and Industrial; and when I use the word “academial”’ 
I do so advisedly; every time I use it in writing an article 
the printer or the proof-reader or somebody else tries to 
put a “c”’ in the last syllable,* but “‘academial”’ is really 
correct, it suits me, and so it is “academial”’ with me. How- 
ever it is not my intention to consider this phase of the ques- 
tion; it is with the industrial side I prefer to deal at this 
time, after briefly stating that, so far as the academial side 
is concerned, I believe that it would be wise for us toestablish 
post-graduate courses for college preparation or for certain 
special branches of study under proper conditions. 

I think there is no controversy as to the value of industrial 
training for the deaf. I think if we should express in per- 
centages the relative value of literary and industrial training, 


*The editor of the Annals pleads guilty and he suspects the editor of 
the Silent Hoosier has also been an offender. When the word ‘aca- 
demial’’ appeared in the tentative programme of the Conference that 
Mr. Johnson sent us for the May Annals we looked it up in the Century 
Dictionary. Finding it given as a “rare” variant for “academical”’ 
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we supposed the omission of the ‘“‘c” was a slip of Mr. Johnson’s type- 
writer. 
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the values at the veryleast should be fifty per cent. and fifty 
per cent.; and I am sometimes inclined to believe that we 
should say sixty per cent. for the industrial and forty per cent. 
for the literary. 

We are not turning out,nor are we attempting to turn out, 
from our schools for the deaf, great scholars. Nature has 
made it impossible that we should graduate finished products 
of that kind. It is true there are exceptions, a few geniuses 
perhaps; but generally it is our intention to turn out intelli- 
gent, honest, law-abiding, self-respecting, self-supporting, 
God-fearing citizens, thoroughly equipped to take up their 
share of the work in the world; that is our duty. And I 
think we may eliminate a great many things that might be 
and are given along educational lines, and still properly 
prepare people of the kind referred to. 

Two years ago on Commencement Day I said if I were to 
go into a strange community where a school for the deaf was 
located and I wanted to judge the value. of that school, I 
should not judge it solely by its spacious grounds, its magnifi- 
cent buildings and equipment, its size, its appropriations, 
nor by the grades and markings of its pupils by the teachers 
or superintendent as to their progress and attainments, nor 
by other things I might mention. If I wanted to measure 
the real value of that institution to the deaf and to the state, 
I would go out among its graduates and those who had left 
school shortly before graduation, and see what they were 
doing; and if I should find its former pupils properly making 
their way in the world, accomplishing good results and living 
happy, useful lives, I would say: There stands a successful 
institution and the state and the community should be proud 
of it. And I would not ask nor care much whether a child 
from time to time had received 60, or 70, or 90,or 100,in his 
school studies, nor about several other things during school 
life. The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it. What 
are our former. pupils doing after their school-life? Therein 
lies the true measurement of any. institution. We may phi- 
losophize, and theorize, and devise methods, but I sometimes 
wonder if a part of it is not really time thrown away. Are we 
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“keeping school,” or are we really teaching? Are we bound 
about by thongs of martinet regularity and routine, or are 
we alert to the possibilities of individual capacities? Is our 
vision clouded by the crayon-dust, or do we see clearly the 
future of our pupils? One thing is certain: In this day of 
vocational training and preparation for life’s duties we must 
“teach,” give heed to “individual capacity’ and more atten- 
tion to the material side of education—the industrial side. 

The question comes up: If you take a child into school 
at seven years of age, that child cannot do anything worth 
while in a trade until he is probably fourteen years of age. 
If you put him into a trade at twelve years of age he probably 
will spoil himself for successful work at that trade later on. 
No child, in my judgment, should be put into a regular line 
of work until he is fourteen years old—at least, not until he 
is in the fourth grade. We might put him into sloyd work, 
which is really a sort of play work. Sloyd is valuable perhaps 
in teaching habits of industry, but so far as being helpful to 
real trade work, I do not place high value in sloyd. Sweeping 
and assisting with the many chores around tke place is indus- 
try; it is co-ordinating the head, hand, and heart, and teaching 
the child to know how, and to be willing, to do his little work 
as it comes along. Then at a later age he may go into some 
trade with industrial habit acquired. In the average insti- 
tution he spends three hours a day at this work for eight 
months of the year—thus, during the year, receiving a train- 
ing of only 624 hours, or 78 days, while the hearing boy 
outside learning the same trade will have the benefit of 312 
days during the year. At the end of seven years of industrial 
school life—14 to 21 years of age—he will have kad 546 days 
of training, whereas the hearing boy of 14 to 17 or 18 years 
of age and with far greater opportunity to master his trade, 
will have had 936 or 1,248 days of apprenticeship. When the 
deaf boy reaches the end of his period, we feel he might have 
learned so much more, had we had more time to teach him his 
trade and prepare him to earn his living! 

The question naturally arises, then: Is it not the duty 
of the institution to establish post-graduate courses extending 
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over a full year, and bring pupils back the next year after 
graduation, and give them their whole time in industrial 
pursuits from seven o’clock in the morning and during the 
regular working hours throughout the day? And this so- 
called post-graduate course need not be limited to “grad- 
uates’’—its privileges may be extended to those honorably 
discharged before graduation because of non-progression in 
academic studies or other causes. 

Then another thought comes: Is it advisable to start a 
summer school, to give a six weeks’ course along certain 
lines, that would prove valuable to those of our students who 
expect to follow farming, dairying, and to work along kindred 
lines? It might be better to conduct the six weeks’ course 
during the early spring before they get actively to work on 
the farm, taking in four, five, six, or even ten boys, and giving 
them a series of lectures dealing with seeds,. soils, fertilizers, 
rotation of crops, and other subjects in which they need 
instruction; teaching them how to handle and care for tools, 
take care of farm machinery, and how to keep farm accounts, 
etc. - And then, if you are prepared for it, some of the girls 
might return for a six weeks’ course in dairying, and things 
of that sort, or special courses in millinery and other occupa- 
tions might be arranged. Lots of such things may be thought 
out and many of the boys and girls could be brought back 
for such post-graduate courses. 

Several years ago we established a post-graduate course 
very limited in its nature, but only two or three came back 
to take it. This year, however, some of the boys and girls 
going out from us have asked us to re-establish the course 
which had been discontinued. I feel that, especially in states 
where there is only one state school for the deaf, that school 
should make itself a sort of center for certain prescribed 
(and circumscribed also, be it said) extension courses, so that 
the deaf from all parts of the state may be looking to the 
home school for help to them of an educational sort, and es- 
pecially along lines industrial. I should like to hear this mat- 
ter discussed by some of the superintendents present. 
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Dr. Francis D. Cuarke: I don’t like to talk too much and 
I didn’t hear the first part of your remarks, but I agree very 
thoroughly with you as to trade teaching in general except 
that I would make that four hours a day instead of three. 
When a boy gets into the seventh grade—that is, when he 
has been in school six full years—we put him to learn a trade; 
and he is supposed to work there four hours a day. I say 
to the foreman: “If you see the beginners getting tired, let 
them out at three o’clock until after Christmas.” The idea 
is that if they can work four hours steadily, they come pretty 
near a workman’s half day. 

I thoroughly believe that many of the failures of our high- 
school boys are due to the fact that they never have worked 
continuously, and when they are put to do a full day’s work, 
physical lassitude takes hold of them and causes them to 
loathe the work. But if they have been trained to work an 
entire half day, it is a comparatively easy matter for them to 
put in four or five hours more at their trade than they for- 
merly did at school. 

Now about your summer course. A number of years ago 
the idea came to us that we would like to have an agricultural 
course, and I sent circulars to the parents or guardian of 
every child in the Michigan School, asking the question, 
“‘Would you like to have us teach farming and dairying at 
this school as scientifically as we can?” The replies that we 
got were very unsatisfactory. Many of the parents wrote, 
‘“‘You are running the school; teach what you please.” But 
that was no answer. I got only one reply that was really 
in favor of our teaching farming, and that was from the father 
of a boy who lived down at Detroit. 

The farmers all wrote, ‘‘I send my boy to your school for 
you to teach him things that I can’t. I can teach my boy 
to plow corn, cut wheat, and make hay, and I can probably 
do it better than you can.”’ The farmer is somehow or other 
so built that he thinks nobody else knows as much’ about 
farming as he does. 

Mothers wrote, “I can teach my girls to make butter and 
I think I can teach them to make better butter than you can 
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at the Michigan School. Teach them dress-making, plain 
sewing, and millinery; if the time hangs heavy on your hands, 
teach them fancy-work and embroidery.” 

That gives a fair idea of the encouragement we got for 
our agricultural course. But we are doing something towards 
- gardening. We have a graduate of our Agricultural College 
there who has been with us only three or four months. He 
is getting up a course and in the fall we expect to have the 
beginning of a regular agricultural course. 

President JoHnson: I was not talking of teaching farming 
as a part of the regular course in school. My plan in agri- 
culture, for instance, would cover a six weeks’ course about 
things they cannot teach at home—to have some one, or 
more, come to us from the State’s Agricultural College to 
give a series of lectures and teach things they cannot learn 
at home to those who have already gone out from the school; 
a post graduate-course, a kind of extension course. It has 
seemed to me it certainly would be a good thing. 

Dr. Francis D. CLARKE: The farmer says he knows more 
than the man from the Agricultural College does about his 
business. The average farmer does not believe very much in 
scientific fam ‘ng. When we first got our man from the 
Michigan Agricultural College, I heard various remarks that 
farmers made about him and his work. In the past three 
weeks I heard a farmer get right up and tell a University man 
who was discussing practical farm problems, “I know more 
about that than you do.” 

I don’t believe very much in summer schools. How would 
you like to be in the schoolroom studying lessons to-day? 

President JoHnson: I qualified that matter of the summer 
school a while ago by putting the course on the selection of 
seeds, fertilization of soils, ete.—the agricultural course— 
forward into the spring; it might even be given as early as 
January or February. That time is not a busy one on the 
farm; they are not occupied then and could easily come to 
the school for a brief course. 

Mr. Montaave: Along the line of post-graduate work 
in the industrial department, it seems to me that we ought 
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to make boys who want to come for post-graduate work do 
real work. What Dr. Clarke said is exactly right. The idea 
that boys get of work by working just a few hours at a time 
means that they find a full day’s work a very different propo- 
sition from the brief periods most of them have become 
accustomed to in the shops. They ought to learn to do a full 
day’s work in the cabinet and other shops. 

Nearly all these industrial discussions turn on what we 
do for the boys. I want to know what trades you teach the 
girls. It seems to me that about the only thing open to the 
girls when they leave our school is matrimony. And while 
matrimony is a very fine calling, itis a mighty poor profession. 

Some one spoke of millinery a while ago: I wonder how 
many of our schools have courses in millinery. 

Dr. Francis D. CLARKE: We teach our girls millinery, 
dressmaking, and domestic science (which means everything 
connected with housekeeping); and the three best cooks in 
the city of Flint to-day are graduates of our course. 

Mr. Joun P. WaLKer: It may be that my long and varied 
experience at the head of the industrial department at Mt. 
Airy in the first place, and later on as the head of the indus- 
trial department of my own school, will enable me to say 
something on this question that may be of some interest 
to our friend from West Virginia. 

Perhaps the accusation against my school that has caused 
me the most thought and worry has been that I have regarded 
my industrial department more than I have regarded my 
academic. 1 am so fond of my industrial work that I am 
almost ready to plead guilty to this charge. I think that I 
will say indeed with President Johnson that I attach fully 
fifty per cent. of importance to it, especially as there goes with 
it so much of speech, lip-reading, and written language. 

I think we have one of the best industrial departments 
in the country. . I believe most of you will agree with me 
that our school paper, the Silent Worker, will attest to the 
goodness of our printing department; in that department 
we have everything from the linotype down. Our wood- 
working, carving, caning, half-tone engraving, leather- 
working, and painting are pari passu. 
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As to the girls: we teach them millinery, dress-making, 
fine and plain sewing. We have a special instructor in 
repairing who teaches how that kind of work should be done. 
She teaches the children that it is a crime to put the blue 
patch on the brown pantaloons, such as you and I sometimes 
had to wear in our childhood days before as much attention 
was given to these details as is given to-day. But she teaches 
repairing as a special branch, and our girls—almost any of 
them—would be able to make a living to-day doing repairing. 

I have taken the Pratt Institute course and adapted it 
to our needs. Our girls have to complete this course and a 
fine training it is for them. 

To come to the question immediately before us as to the 
propriety of having post-graduates in our various depart- 
ments: During my incumbency we have always had frcm one 
to five of these so-called post-graduates in our industrial depart- 
ment. Most of these have put in about seven hours of hard 
work at their special trade and we have found it most advan- 
tageous. This little matter of an hour or two’s work at a 
time does not give them any idea of hard work, and they get 
a much better knowledge of the trade because of these post- 
graduate courses. 

I have found, however, that there is one thing particularly 
we shall have to guard against: and that is the demand of 
these post-graduates for extra privileges. The rule, for 
instance, that boys shall not go out in the evening. Nct 
long ago, a post-graduate went out one evening without 
permission and, when called to account for it, inquired, 
“What’s the advantage of being a post-graduate if I am not 
allowed to go out for an evening occasionally?” If late to 
a meal, the plea will be, “‘I am a post-graduate,” and for very 
many little violations of the general rules and regulations 
he will plead, “I am a post-graduate.” That is one thing 
that we may have to be very careful about in our courses 
for post-graduates; to hold the post-graduates to the same 
rales that we lay down for the other boys and girls in our 
school. 

The matter of a summer course, which has been referred to, 
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is one that has appealed to me very much as it has to my 
friend Dr. Clarke. It seems impossible to get the children 
back; for they are so much interested in their summer outing 
that they would not want to return for such a thing as a 
summer course of any kind. 

The matter of farming appealed to me very strongly 
when I first went into the industrial work at Mount Airy 
twenty years ago. But the farmer must, first of all, be a good 
business man, and the deaf, as a general rule, as we know, are 
not good business men, not good merchants. 

I once had a deaf man down on my farm: he could raise 
more stuff than anybody around there—more vegetables, 
more pigs, more chickens; but he had almost no ability to 
dispose of his products. The deaf do not seem to have the 
faculty of carrying on business. They are splendid work- 
men; in certain professions they do well; they are good savers 
and accumulate property; they are sometimes good financiers; 
but they are not good merchants. 

I know a number of deaf people in Pennsylvania who are 
farming, and I do not know of one who is making more than 
his board and clothes. Over in New Jersey I know a few 
who are making a very little over their board and clothes. 
To be sure, we should be controlled by surroundings: and this 
is the principal reason why I am not enthusiastic about farm- 
ing. For in New Jersey we have the potteries at Trenton, 
the silk: manufactories of Paterson, and the great mills and 
factories all over the state. The demand for our boys and 
girls is very great. The men at the head of the factories 
have come to know that the keen eye of that boy and gir! 
of twelve to fourteen and their deft fingers are better than 
those of any man or woman at thirty or forty. 

A brother of the little boy that made the best speech at 
my closing exercises the other day is a little less than fourteen, 
but he went to work the day after school closed in a large 
pottery and he probably will stay there. The call of the mill 
is so strong that it is almost impossible to keep our pupils 
in school. Industrially they are so successful that I am almost 
inclined to say that I am guilty of the charge of partiality 
for my industrial department. 
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Of the last class that left us the members averaged about 
six terms, and you all know that boys and girls should average 
at least double that time, especially to get good speech and 
speech-reading and to get a good knowledge of any trade. 

Mr. Montacue: About that millinery: do you buy a lot of 
hats and teach the girls to trim them? 

Mr. WALKER: We buy wire, we buy straw, and we buy 
other materials. Then our instructor lets the girls take 
fashion plates and a hat of any shape is selected. The plate 
is put before the girl who is to make that particular hat; 
she makes the hat herself; bends the wire, puts on the straw. 
After making the hat, she selects the colors for trimming that 
would be artistic. She finds what kind of dress is to be worn 
with the hat, gets colors that will harmonize with the dress, 
and not only trims the hat but makes it throughout. Fre- 
quently the whole hat is of her own design. 

Embroidery is something else we do a great deal of. The 
demand of the wealthy now is for fine napery, elaborately 
made table-linen; there is a vast demand for that sort of 
thing and our larger girls can do that work finely. 

As to domestic science: our girls are taught all kinds of 
housework. I presume I should hardly dignify it by the term 
domestic science, but we are doing good work along this line. 
We are frequently asked for girls, but I have not. been able 
to furnish one for five years. Almost all of them are needed 
at home, where they utilize what they have learned at school. 
Some do dress-making and fine embroidery, and a number 
enter mills, but they are rarely allowed to go away from home. 
The demand for my boys and girls is very great, and it is a 
pleasure to know that they are so competent in their work 
and so self-sustaining. 

Dr. Dosyns: If anybody here does not believe what the 
delegate from New Jersey has been saying about his industrial 
department and what he does there, I want to say that I 
have visited his school and the results he is obtaining are 
most excellent. It would pay you to see what he is accom- 
plishing along industrial lines. 

President JoHnson: We are not discussing industrial 
departments. 
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Dr. Dosyns: There is just one thing I want to say about 
the dresses they make there; they all button down the front. 

President JoHNson: If there is no further discussion of 
post-graduate courses 

President HaLu: Would it not be well to consider in these 
post-graduate courses not only the young men and the young 
women who have done the very best work in school and at 
their trades, but a good many who have done much less in 
learning the industrial work and who really need further 
training along industrial lines much more than those who have 
had better success? Those who have done very well need 
the post-graduate courses the least. Their employers will 
be ready and willing to teach them. It is the others—those 
who have not done so well—who will really need still more the 
assistance which the school could give them by better fitting 
them for their industrial work by means of post-graduate 
courses. 

Dr. Tate: I have heard some people talk about having 
four hours a day for industrial work. I have been led to 
believe that there are about twenty-four hours in every day. 
Our children cannot spend all their time at work; they must 
have time for recreation and sleep; some time to put in the 
~ schoolroom; some time for study. Four hours for industrial 
work seems a pretty long time if you give another five or 
six hours to the classroom and to study. Is there anybody 
here who has four hours of industrial work? 

Dr. Francis D. CuarKe: We have four hours in the 
industrial department; three hours in the regular schoolroom. 

Dr. Dosyns: Your pupils work better then with their 
hands than with their heads. 

President JoHnson: If you want to discuss the present 
arrangement of regular industrial courses in our schools, 
you can do that out under the trees: The subject under 
discussion now is Post-Graduate Courses. 

Personally I really think that this-idea of post-graduate 
courses is a great thing and I am going to advance that idea 
here in Indiana and hope to make this a parent school not 
only for those who come now, but for those who have been 
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away from here three, five, or ten years and are deficient in 
some of the things they want and need to know. And I am 
going to take these deaf boys and girls in here and board and 
keep them without one cent’s cost to them; and teach them 
and bring them up in those things they are deficient in. 


President JOHNSON read the Report made by the editor 
and treasurer of the Annals to the Committee of the Con- 
ference, as follows: 


WasHinatTon, D. C., June 25, 1913. 
Me. R. O. JoHNsoNn, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. 

Str: I respectfully submit the following summary of my receipts and 
disbursements as editor of the American Annals of the Deaf and treasurer 
of the Committee from the date of my last report, July 1, 1911, to this 
day, June 25, 1913. 


RECEIPTS. 


From balance on hand July 1, 1911 

From assessments on schools. 
From individual subscriptions 

From the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
From sale of back numbers and volumes............ 


Total... 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


For printing and engraving 

For articles of contributors 

For rent and care of office 

For travelling expenses 

For postage, stationery, etc 

For back volumes and numbers 

For subscription refunded 
Balance on hand June 25, 1913 2,068.58 


$6,502.21 


$1,948 .37 
3,328.00 
560.70 
400.00 
62.95 
134.69 
$6,502 . 21 
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I submit also, for the examination of the Committee, the book con- 
taining the Annals’ account with the treasurer, which shows all receipts 
and disbursements in detail; also vouchers for all disbursements. 

Of the balance on hand above reported, $1,446.03 are deposited in the 
Seaman’s Bank for Savings, New York, in the name of E. A. Fay, and 
draw an annual interest of four per cent., compounded semi-annually; 
$622.55 are deposited in the American Security and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., in the name of E. A. Fay, Treasurer, and draw 
interest of two per cent. per annum on monthly balances, credited semi- 
annually. 

The schools contributing to the support of the Annals at present, 
and the annual payments of each school, are as follows: © 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Oral 
Rhode Island 
§ St. Joseph’s (New York). . 
Kentucky 70 South Carolina 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s.... 10 
Louisiana 14 
- 22 
28 Virginia 
24 Western New York 
Maryland Colored 12 Western Pennsylvania... . 
Michigan 75 Wisconsin 


There are also some schools subscribing for a single copy, and some 
for two copies. These are included among the individual subscriptions. 

The assessment upon the schools for the support of the Annals remains 
at the rate of twenty cents a pupil, being based upon the number of 
pupils actually present in school on the 10th of November in each year; 
but some of the schools above named pay less than that, and a few pay 
more in order to receive a larger number of copies of the Annals. The 
Annals is sent to the schools at the same price as to individuals, viz.; 
$2 per annum for each copy. 

The adoption of the Annals as the official organ of the Convention 


30 Missouri. ..... 30 
Central New York........ 30 24 
50 North Carolina (Raleigh). . 14 
Georgia.... 40 

106 
22 
14 
40 
16 
30 
50 
20 
36 
36 
46 
40 
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of American Instructors of the Deaf at the meeting two years ago was 
a gratifying mark of confidence and the appropriation by the Convention 
of $200 per annum affords a substantial addition to our income. Our 
surplus now is $120.21 larger than it was at the date of my last report, 
notwithstanding the increased amount appropriated to the use of the 
editorial office. 

Usually the proceedings of the Conference have been published at the 
expense of the school where the Conference was held. Thai arrangement 
was not practicable for the last Conference and I am informed it is not 
practicable for the present Conference. I therefore recommend that 
the Proceedings of the Tenth Conference be published in the Annals 
at the expense of the Annals fund, as was done for the Ninth Conference, 
and that one or more numbers be devoted to this purpose. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD ALLEN FAY, 
Editor and Treasurer. 


On motion of Dr. DoByns it was voted that the Report 
be received, approved, and spread on the minutes. 

The Conference then took a recess. 

On Saturday evening there was an exhibition of the 
reflectoscope and moving-picture machine of the Indiana 
School, illustrating how these instruments are used for the 
instruction and entertainment of the pupils. Views of vari- 
ous’schools for-the deaf taken on postal cards were clearly 
displayed on the sereen by the reflectoscope and several 
‘“‘movies”’ were shown by means of the moving-picture 
attachment.* Before beginning the exhibition, President 
Johnson called upon Mr.Joun P. WALKER for his impressions 


*The reflectoscope of the Indiana School is the 1912 model G2. It 
was purchased of A. T. Thompson & Co., 15 Tremont Place, Boston. 
To it is attached an Edison moving-picture machine of the latest 
pattern. Each has complete equipment and the whole is enclosed in a 
roll-top oak stand of graceful appearance, which may be locked up and 
easily moved anywhere. 

For displaying the pictures a ten-foot luminare screen is used. This 
screen, unlike others, is absolutely opaque and therefore does not absorb 
any light. It has a luminous or reflecting surface which gives the pic- 
ture projected on it all the brilliancy and high lights of the original. 
When not in use the screen is rolled on a spring roller and drawn up 
out of sight behind the proscenium arch. 

The whole cost of the outfit was $491.25. 
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in regard to the usefulness of these machines as accessories 
to the schoolroom work. 

Mr. Walker said that both machines had been used sys- 
tematically in his school during the past year in the instruc- 
tion of his pupils, and that as adjuncts to the school work 
they had been found most pleasant and profitable, the moving- 
picture machine, especially, taking a place in the work never 
before filled and having become so valuable an assistant that 
it could now scarcely be done without. Its best value could 
not be obtained as yet because of the lack of complete courses 
in many of the subjects, even the films in United States 
history being incomplete, while in natural history the pic- 
tures were unsatisfactory owing to a lack of classification. 
But even with the films in hand, instruction in history, 
nature study, geography, and the manufactures could be 
greatly aided, the judgment and reasoning of the child 
could be developed, and, as the characters moving in the 
pictures were frequently speaking, they afforded excellent 
exercise in lip-reading. 

He said that Saturday night was his ‘Picture Night” 
and that he uniformly went over his films beforehand, and 
delivered a lecture of about a half-hour upon the subject in 
hand prior to introducing the pictures. 

In closing he said that the moving-picture machine was 
a perennial delight to his children, and that it was, everything 
considered, the most Valuable mechanical aid that had ever 
been introduced into his school for the entertainment and 
intellectual advancement of his children. 


FourTH SEssion: Sunday, June 29, 1913. 


Owing to the extreme heat, there were no regular exercises 
during the forenoon. Most of the members of the Confer- 
ence spent the morning quietly under the trees. 

On Sunday afternoon the Conference assembled on the 
lawn under the shadow of the school building. The experi- 
ment of an open air meeting proved so satisfactory that all 
subsequent sessions were held out-of-doors under the trees. 
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The subject of ‘Moral and Religious Training” was first 
discussed, President Johnson calling on Mr. GruvEer to 
open the discussion. 

Mr. Gruver: I have little to say on the question. The 
schools in which I have been interested have very little of 
what could be called purely religious instruction except 
the session of Sunday School. 

President JoHnson: I heard a gentleman on the grounds 
a little while ago state he would positively forbid his boys 
attending a baseball game Sunday afternoon, while another 
gentleman said that it was the custom of the community 
that should govern largely in those matters. Those remarks 
are worthy of discussion and I call upon Mr. Gruver to 
open it. 

Mr. Gruver: A short time ago I had three of the older 
boys come to me and ask if they might go to a Sunday base- 
ball game. A deaf man plays on the team that was sched- 
uled to play that afternoon. I told the boys I could not 
give them permission to go. 

In a little while one of the boys came back and asked if 
he might take a walk. I told him he might. The other two 
also came in a few minutes and asked permission to take a 
walk. To them also I said, ““You may take a walk.” 
Whether they went to the baseball game or not, I do not 
know. I did not inquire. 

In the town of Rome there is no strong sentiment against 
Sunday baseball. Personally I do not feel that children in 
a school for the deaf should attend any secular games on 
Sunday inabody. Ican understand how in certain commu- 
nities, in congested districts, it might be very much better for 
a boy to attend a baseball game than to walk the streets or 
do many other things. 

President JoHNson: The point I want to bring out in this 
matter is this: Whether a moral law should be as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, unchangeable, or whether it 
should be governed by local conditions and subject to change. 
The question comes to my mind whether such a division can 
be justly made; whether it is not better from our standpoint 
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to adhere to a strict line of instruction, regardless of the com- 
mon, and frequently thoughtless, view of the community 
in which we live, if we think it is best generally for the boys 
and girls in our schools. I question whether we can divide 
this thing and say that what is wrong here is right there, and 
at the same time satisfy our conscience and make clear to 
pupils why the division. Would it not be better to have a 
general procedure and do what we conceive to be right, 
regardless of local conditions? 

Mr. Gruver: In the Lexington Avenue Institution in 
New York conditions were such that nearly all the children 
went home on Sunday afternoon. Many of the children 
went to their homes immediately after the Sunday morning 
exercises, and consequently I did not feel responsible for 
their general Sunday behavior, and I felt it was entirely a 
matter for the parents to decide. I feel that the parents 
should be responsible for the moral training, to a degree at 
least, if the children are in their homes once or twice a month. 

In Rome conditions are different; the children are in the 
school all the time and I feel responsible for their moral 
training. I forbid them to attend games on Sunday but give 
them permission to leave the grounds and to take walks. 

President JoHNson: That argument is advanced by oppo- 
nents of religious instruction in the public schools. They 
claim, and I think rightfully so, that the question of moral 
instruction—religious instruction especially—should emanate 
from the home circle; that it does not devolve upon the 
educators in the public schools to do that. However, that 
is a case entirely different from ours. We serve in loco 
parentis. We have absolute control of the children through 
nine months of the year, and I doubt very much whether we 
should endéavor to wash our hands of the responsibility for 
their moral and religious instruction. We know that the 
home is not well-fitted for the proper instruction of these 
deaf children; if they do not get it from us, where are they 
going to get it? Let us then assume the responsibility as a 
moral duty incumbent upon us. 

Mr. Boortn: I quite agree with the last speaker that we, 
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in our position as heads of schools, have the responsibility 
upon us of the parents and all the duties of the parents. We 
are, as he said, in the place of the parent and the problem is 
one that all parents have. It centers upon us, however, and 
as superintendents we must take the responsibility and dis- 
charge it. 

When it comes to rules—laying down rules, carrying out 
rules—I feel that we must decide the thing in the way that 
we individually think right. And that gets down, in the last 
analysis, to the way in which we have individually been 
trained. I have my own religious convictions because of 
the way I have been trained and the environment that has 
surrounded me in my life. And so I decide questions in 
accordance with my convictions; my children know that is 
the way I decide them; and they come to think and believe 
that what I say is right is right, and what I say is wrong is 
wrong, because I say it in either instance. 

Now what I think is right may not seem right to my grand- 
children and my great-grand-children; they may not think 
the same way. I do not suppose they will think the same 
way, because customs, and to an extent beliefs, change with 
the years and generations. But that is neither here nor 
there, because we are living under the conditions that now 
exist generally in the community and throughout the state. 
And what I feel and believe, the parents generally of our 
deaf children likewise feel and believe; and, moreover, the 
parents have placed their children in our care, having full 
confidence in us, and believing that we will train their ehildren 
. substantially as they would train them themselves. So I 
think our own consciences and our own convictions are a 
safe and proper guide for us in this matter. 

In short, I believe that we ought to train these deaf chil- 
dren—the whole family, as it were, committed to our care, 
of other people’s children—just as we would and do train 
our own children. I have children and am training them; 
they are growing up, I hope, to be good, and will make good 
men and women; and I want to train the other children, the 
deaf children whom I have under me, to be just as good men 
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and women as my own children. I do not know any other 
way than just to take my convictions—my religion—and live 
that religion in my life and preach it by word and deed. In 
short, that is the only way by which we can be consistent 
men and women in this matter from day to day; so that the 
children will learn to trust us as consistent in all our teaching 
and living, and in our rules and in our carrying out of ourrules. 

Sometimes I feel as if we were placed in the position of 
the Master himself in the relationship that we bear to these 
children; they depend so much and so implicitly upon us, 
upon our teaching, and upon our lives—for we teach by our 
lives more than we teach by our words—and these deaf chil- 
dren learn so much through their eyes and through their 
feelings that we ought above all things to be good men and 
women—Christian men and women—and live and act con- 
sistently with our professions before them. 

Mr. MontacvueE: It seems to me that we should get at 
this matter a little more thoroughly if the various superin- 
tendents would give an outline of their Sunday programme; 
then we could adopt the best one. 

I will begin with mine: In the first place we have chapel 
services. I have relieved my teachers of chapel duty. I 
ask the different clergymen in our town—we have only four— 
to come out and address our children. They come in regular 
turn, and whenever one fails to come I take the service my- 
self. On such occasions I always try to take some sort of 
nature study to illustrate the power or some of the other 
attributes of God. 

(Mr. Montague here described briefly how he used the 
dahlia bulb and the flower as the basis for a chapel talk; and 
how in another talk he used a piece of ice in speaking of the 
relation of the soul and the body.) 

After chapel we have a study hour from ten to eleven for 
the boys and from eleven to twelve for the girls. 

In the afternoon we have Sunday School and I always try 
to impress upon the teachers to make things as simple as 
possible, and to avoid any denominational teaching of any 
sort, Teachers who live out get dinner at the institution 
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on that day. The teachers are required to give the boys and 
girls some supervision in the afternoon; the men to take the 
boys for a walk after Sunday School; and the ladies usually 
take the girls for a walk as the easiest method of entertaining 
them. 

The first part of the fourth commandment is: ‘“‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” I think that means that 
we should get busy and do something pleasant in it; so we 
try to put in the day in a pleasant and profitable way for the 
pupils. In the evening we have a reading hour which we 
try to help them to enjoy. 

Mr. Currier: I presume that owing to the similar early 
training of Brother Montague and myself, our ideas run 
along somewhat similar lines. I am a firm believer in the 
importance of impressing upon the pupil the value of the 
so-called American Sabbath; that it should be a day apart 
and separate from the other days of the week; and by so 
doing Americanize the children that come under the care of 
the Institution that I have the honor of representing. 

We have a going out to the Catholic Church and to the 
Hebrew Synagogue by a certain number of our pupils whose 
parents have signified by letter that those forms of religious 
instruction should be imparted to their children. Upon their 
return the entire body of pupils assemble in the chapel and 
there is a moral talk, not necessarily taken from the Bible, 
but from the statutes of the State of New York or based upon 
some happening of the family life of the week. 

In the afternoon there is a twenty-minute talk. 

In the evening a reading from some work selected by the 
pupils themselves. 

The day, while different from the other days of the week, 
is not like the Sundays you and I experienced in our early 
years. 

As to the Sunday-morning talks: On a recent occasion 
one of the boys had committed during the week an act that 
was contrary to the discipline of the school. On Sunday I 
took into the chapel a large photograph and showed it to 
the pupils in good condition. Then I called attention to 
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this act which had been committed. Next I took the ink 
and flooded the photograph, and then I asked if that had 
improved the picture. There was ageneral agreement that it 
had not; and from that I led on to the act which had be- 
smirched the fair name and the fair fame of the school, and 
so impressed the lesson that it will not soon be forgotten. 

I do not permit any going away from the Institution on 
Sunday except to the churches. All the rest of the week 
there is the greatest latitude given. But I strive to impress 
particularly upon the foreign element which comprises the 
large percentage of our pupils the fact that Sunday is a day 
different from Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday. 

I do not object to their playing,.but there are no regularly 
organized games. I do not object to a boy quietly passing 
a ball with a companion; but we have no Sunday baseball. 

Then in the afternoon we have about three-quarters of 
an hour devoted to evening parade and review, and that fills 
up the day until the pupils are ready for the evening reading. 

Mr. Montacue: What do your girls do while the boys 
are having that fine parade? 

Mr. Currier: They come out and witness it and enjoy it. 
Our boys and girls do not leave the grounds nor do they 
receive visitors. 

Miss WaTKINs: Don’t you have Sunday School? 

Mr. Currier: Not Sabbath School as generally under- 
stood. We have a Sunday lesson based on one of the com- 
mandments; we have a hymn from the regular selection of 
standard hymns, committed to memory and repeated, so 
that, by the time the pupil has gone through the grades, he 
is familiar with the commandments of what it is advisable for 
him not to do, and he knows thoroughly certain hymns which 
he enjoys. 

President JoHNSON: How are these lessons rendered; in 
signs or orally? 

Mr. Currier: Both. The Lord’s Prayer is said orally 
in concert; the commandment is recited orally by selected 
pupils; and the hymn is given in signs with the band accom- 
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paniment so that we get the effect of the musical vibration. 
This is in the chapel. 

President Jounson: Mr. Currier has as cosmopolitan 
a school as we have anywhere in the country. To go from 
New York to South Carolina where the pupils in the school 
are native-born Americans is a big step and we should like 
to hear of the procedure there. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: This is the most quiet Sunday 
meeting that I have ever attended. Heretofore our Sunday 
meetings have been a signal for ten men to be on the floor 
at one time. 

It certainly indicates that we are coming to the point where 
we are willing to think that other people may be doing right, 
even though they are not following what we individually 
believe to be right. 

We in the South are the most conservative people in the 
United States, and judged by certain standards we are the best 
people in the United States. I mean that things that you see 
here in the West and in the North we never see. In our 
country, Sunday games, Sunday amusements, and things 
like that, we never do see. 

Some of you will no doubt think our Sunday is a fearful 
thing, but it is a day of rest and peace and quiet and recre- 
ation. 

_ We begin our Sunday-School lessons on the Monday pre- 
ceding the Sunday. I believe that every deaf child should be 
taught each day to commit something definite to memory. 
And when that is accomplished I believe that memorizing 
should stop. I do not believe in burdening the memory, 
but in developing it to such an extent that the child can in 
after-life take something and in a short time commit it to 
memory. There is nothing better to commit to memory 
than selections from the Bible. So we require our children 
to commit the International Sunday-School lesson to memory 
during the week and when we come to the Sunday following it 
is in the minds of the children as a complete unit. That is 
our morning work on Sunday. 

The afternoon we devote to a religious lecture. 
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We have only one element in our school; it is the element 
of the native-born child. 

We as teachers do not often enough put ourselves into the 
parent’s position. No parent can ever object to anybody 
attempting to make his child a better child; and that is what 
we attempt to do. We attempt to make the child better 
physically, mentally, and above all morally, and we try to 
instil into the child’s mind not denominational training but 
the very best religious training. 

Sunday baseball has never entered the minds of our chil- 
dren; they have never dreamed that such a thing would be 
possible. We should be the last to suggest baseball and other 
games for Sunday pastimes. 

We permit and encourage reading on Sunday but do not 
foster the game spirit. 

Mr. MontacvuE: Do you have a reading hour in the eve- 
ning after supper? 

Mr. Wa.KER: No, sir. Reading is permissible, but not 
forced. Our idea is not to compel the pupils to do too much 
on Sundays. We are in the country; we have the afternoon 
walk but no forced afternoon reading hour. 

President Jounson: I feel rather pleased with what Mr. 
Walker has said as to their procedure on Sundays. While 
our boys may have ideas of Sunday baseball, we never for an 
instant give them permission to play ball or even to toss ball 
on Sunday. Not longer than six weeks ago I had occasion 
to stop two small boys who were tossing a ball back and forth 
on the grounds here on Sunday afternoon. Not that there 
is anything wrong per se in tossing ball on Sunday; but here 
in the Indiana School we have the idea that roller skating, 
bicycle riding, and ball tossing, and dozens of other inno- 
cent amusements should be eliminated on Sunday for the 
purpose of illustrating that there is one day in the week 
different from the other six days. 

We do not teach denominational doctrine. of any sort, 
but we do teach morality and we do give religious instruc- 
tion along such lines as are generally acceptable to all creeds. 

Mr. Montaave: Give us your Sunday programme. 
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President JoHnson: We have chapel service at nine 
o’clock, conducted by one of the men teachers. At 2.30 
we have Sabbath School, conducted by the teachers; the les- 
sons are all worked out and recited; and immediately fol- 
lowing that a chapel service, and following that the Christian 
Endeavor Society. Tue Sabbath-School part is compulsory. 
The Christian Endeavor part is optional altogether and they 
go or stay away as they please. The leader of the Christian 
Endeavor Society maps out at the opening of the term a 
complete year’s work, arranges it in card form, and has 
general supervision of the work. I think that all thechildren 
really enjoy the Christian Endeavor work. 

The mere fact that some of thcse who participate in it are 
not in some ways just what they should be does not matter. 
An influence for good is exerted upon them by the work and, 
even though it does not show at once, it will leave the seed 
there to germinate and grow, and good results are bound to 
follow in due season. 

For example,I may have sometrouble with a boy or a girl; 
some little thing may transpire in the school in the way of 
“‘light-fingered work” during the week, and yet the following 
Sunday or two that child will attend the Christian Endeavor 
Society and during the course of the meeting will become very 
much interested and take active part therein. I believe that 
the boy or‘girl who will attend these meetings voluntarily, 
although he may occasionally be guilty of breaches of discipline 
and right conduct, is bound to improve along the lines in 
which he has been a guilty party; so I am glad to see even the 
bad ones attend and take a part, because the influence is 
bound to do them good sooner or later. 

After the Christian Endeavor Society meeting, nothing 
more is to be done. Sunday is a day when we want them to 
write letters home voluntarily and to engage in reading, 
conversation, strolls, etc. On Sunday evenings the brothers 
and sisters in school come together for their weekly meeting. 

That is about the trend of the work here in the Indiana 
School. But the great central point in it all is that Sunday 
with us is a day entirely different from the other six days of 
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the week; if not for religious reasons, then it should be for 
physical reasons. It is a day of cessation from ordinary pro- 
cedure; it is a day of rest and quiet. 

Mr. JoHN P. WALKER: Do your Jewish children and your 
Catholic children attend the regular services of their own 
denominations in the city? 

President JoHnson: Not unless the parents request it, 
and then permission is gladly given. I believe that every 
child should be reared in the religious belief of its parents. 

Mr. WaLKER: Then you do not have the priests or sisters 
come here to instruct your Catholic children? 

President JoHNson: No, because the state law in specific 
terms prohibits anything of the kind in the school. But 
if the parents of the child signify to me that they want the 
child to have the religious instruction of their own denomina- 
tion, I am more than glad to allow the child to go out to the 
priest, the rabbi, or the pastor for such instruction. 

Mr. Waker: You have all your teachers come here 
regularly on Sunday? 

President JOHNSON: Yes, sir. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: You have the right idea as 
to the proper way to observe Sunday. But I want to enter 
a protest here and to divulge a secret. There are some 
schools in which the idea prevails that on Sunday they should 
work the children from six o’clock in the morning until 
nine o’clock at night. The reason given for-this is the belief 
that the idle brain is the devil’s workshop; and in those schools 
they will begin with a schedule at six in the morning and there 
is something going on from that time until nine in the evening; 
as a consequence, when the children come to school on Mon- 
day morning they are worn out physically because of the 
strenuous work they have been put through on the Sabbath. 

There should be time on Sunday for rest and quiet; for 
physical as well as moral development. 

Our boys and our girls have on Sunday evenings for vears 
conducted their own private prayer-meetings. Five weeks 
ago to-day I was temporarily in charge of the place and 
I dropped in to see what was going on at the girls’ prayer- 
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meeting. The girl who was leading in prayer did not see me 
enter, did not know that I was in the room. I stood and 
watched her prayer. She prayed for the Superintendent 
that his life might be spared. She prayed for the teachers 
that they might be better and do better. She prayed for 
the pupils. Really I never had anything in a way affect 
me so much. I felt that I had gone into a place where I 
had no right to go; that I had entered, as it were, into the 
sanctity of a home prayer-meeting, and I silently withdrew 
from the room. 

Mr. Jonzs: I had the pleasure of visiting the South Caro- 
lina School a year ago last February and had a most pleasant 
and profitable visit. The thing that impressed me the most 
was the way the pupils met with their Superintendent in 
evening family worship. That grand old servant of God, 
Superintendent N. T. Walker, who has been in charge of 
the South Carolina School for almost half a century, before 
retiring for the night appeared before the deaf and the blind 
pupils and read a chapter from the Bible and led them in 
prayer. I well knew what a lasting impression he was making 
on those children, because we are almost all of us products 
of that kind of training, and know its significance. 

We are, in a way, almost violating the law in many of our 
states by providing religious instruction for our pupils when 
according to reports it is forbidden that the Bible should be 
taught and commented on in our public schools. I suppose 
under the strict interpretation of the constitution of Ohio 
we should not be allowed to read the Bible in school, but we 
do read it every time we have chapel service, and, as far as 
I know, all people approve of it and want it. Of course we 
do not teach creeds, but the great truths in which all people 
believe. It is important in the work of our schools for the 
deaf that we care for the moral and religious instruction of 
our pupils. The general practice is about the same in all 
schools,: the teachers basing their teaching on the Bible 
whether they bring the Bible or the lessons from the Bible 
directly before the pupils. It amounts to one and the same 
thing, and is to be commended. 
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It is not necessary to repeat the Sunday schedule at the 
Ohio School, but I want to make one suggestion to my friend 
Superintendent Johnson: The morning and the afternoon 
exercises can well be reversed. He has his chapel lecture in 
the morning and Sunday School in the afternoon. We once 
did so but have changed it: we have our Sunday School in 
the morning and the chapel lecture in the afternoon. This 
gives the teachers the entire afternoon to themselves and they 
appreciate it greatly. It has not in any way interfered with 
the carrying on of the work, and, besides, it gives the oppor- 
tunity, if desired. to invite ministers of the city to address 
the pupils. Soin every way the change has been an excellent 
one, and I recommend the plan. It is not a good plan to 
tie the teachers down all day Sunday. In the morning their 
time is pretty well occupied by their duties at the Sunday 
School and in attending services at their own churches after- 
wards. They should have Sunday afternoon to themselves 
for reading, rest, and recreation of the proper kind. __ 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: I had just about made up 
my mind to reverse the order at the South Carolina School 
next year. Whendo your children study theirSunday-School 
lessons, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones: Just before they go to the Sabbath School; 
from a half-hour to forty-five minutes. 

Mr. W. Laurens WatLKER: I think the change would 
be of advantage to the teachers so far as our school is con- 
cerned. Our school is out in the country and by having 
Sunday School in the afternoon the teachers would have 
more time to attend services in the city in the morning. 

President JoHNsoN: How would it be with us? Most of 
our teachers have to come from two to eight miles to get 
here to their daily work. If we had Sunday School in the 
morning they would have to miss the morning service at 
their own churches. 

Mr. Jones: Then they could have the afternoon free and 
could attend church in the evening. 

President JoHNsoN: We do not have church sermons in 
the evening so much nowadays; the morning service is 
the one most of the teachers would prefer to attend. 
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Mr. W. Laurens Waker: I think Mr. Jones is planning 
for Sunday baseball. 

Mr. Jones: Our boys never think that they could go to a 
baseball game on Sunday or even go out and pass a ball. 
They never make a request to do anything on Sunday that 
they know is not approved of. 

Mr. Montacue: What do you have after supper, Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. Jones: The children themselves have a Christian 
Endeavor Society, the management of which is in their own 
hands, 

Mr. MontacueE: Do you require any officer to be present? 

Mr. Jongs: A supervisor is always present. 

Mr. Mannine: What percentage of them attend? 

Mr. Jones: I should say that ninety per cent. of those en- 
titled to attend doso. Wehaveasenior and a junior society. 

In regard to sectarian instruction, a young Jewish lawyer 
comes to instruct the Jewish children, and a Catholic priest 
comes regularly to instruct the children whose parents are 
Catholics. At the same time that our teachers are in- 
structing the others in the chapel, the Jewish and the Catholic 
children are being taught by this young lawyer and the 
priest. You can trust these people to instruct their own 
and you will find no inconvenience. 

President Jonnson: If the law would permit it. 

Mr. Jones: No objection has been made to it in Ohio. 
We do nct pay them, of course. 

Mr. Lone: We have one thing in our Sunday School that 
might prove a pleasant innovation for some of your teachers. 
One-half of our teachers take charge of the Sunday-School 
work one Sunday, while the other half have charge of the 
classes the next Sunday; this gives the teachers every other 
Sunday off duty. It also provides a change of teachers for 
the pupils. 

Dr. Doxpyns: On this question of Sunday observance I 
want to take issue with the thought that local conditions 
have anything to do with how Sunday should be spent. 
There is only one standard for the rule of right. Every moral 
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and spiritual question must be determined by that standard. 

When the act of incorporation for Mr. Jones’ Institution 
was written, the man who wrote that act held in his hands 
the Constitution of the State of Ohio. When the men who 
worked out that constitution met together to prepare that 
document, they held in their hands the Constitution of the 
United States. When that great document was formulated, 
those great men that drafted it held in their hands the 
Declaration of Independence. When Thomas Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence—it may be news to some of 
you—he held in his hands the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. When that wonderful document was wrought out, 
the men who wrought it out held in their hands the very 
Oracles of God. 

If the Supreme Court of the United States were called upon 
to decide upon the validity of the provision in the Ohio 
Constitution to which Mr. Jones referred a while ago, that 
court would have to decide that the provision was null and 
void, because the Constitution of the United States is in the 
last analysis based on the Bible. The Bible is the only 
standard for the rule of right. 


Dr. DoByns then read the following paper on— 
THE SUPERVISION AND CARE OF CHILDREN. 


I am going to change the order and put it in its natural 
sequence: The Care and Supervision of Children. 

The very first demand made by the child is for ‘“‘care.”’ 

The word carries with it a burdensome sense of responsi- 
bility for safety and prosperity. It means concern and solici- 
tude. Concern looks to the safety, and solicitude to the 
welfare of the child. The mother is concerned to know the 
present condition of her sick child; she is solicitous as to the 
course of the disease. 

Cannot every superintendent appreciate fully this defini- 
tion of care? Is he not concerned as to the present condition 
of the pupil, and is he not solicitous for its welfare? 
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Could anything be stronger than the concern and solicitude 
of the mother for her child? 

If the superintendent is a father does he not come nearer 
than anybody, except the mother, to appreciating these 
feelings of concern and solicitude? 

The proper caretaker, then, will not leave the child without 
the assurance of its safety now and the promise of comfort 
for the future. 

Proper care means that watchful oversight which insures 
for the child present and continuous regard for its safety and 
prosperity. 

We should exercise great caution, then, in placing deaf 
children in the hands of conscientious, self-denying, faithful 
caretakers. ‘Where care lodges, sleep will never lie.” 

Supervision carries with it direction and authority. Direc- 
tion, to show the child what and how to do, and authority, to 
enforce the instruction. If there is one term that covers 
every phase of successful business it is “supervision.”” Every 
department of every business must be supervised if it would 
be successful. The matron supervises her department, the 
head teacher his department. 

The supervision included in this subject, I understand, is 
the direction and control of the children when not in school 
or shop, or asleep or eating. 

Supervision in schools for the deaf is the hardest problem 
that confronts superintendents. Why? Because it is the 
pivot on which the whole system of education hangs. The 
question of supervision is the crux. Supervision in a school 
for the deaf is what family government is to the children of 
the home. If children are not controlled in the home they 
cannot be controlled on the street, in school, in the church 
even. 

Instead of thinking that almost anybody can supervise 
deaf children, I am convinced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that it is the most important work in the school and requires 
teachers of exceptional abilities. 

Little children ought not to play without control and 
instruction. A tutor is one who governs and instructs. The 
mother is the tutor of the nursery. 
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If God, in his wisdom, has ordained that the children in the 
home shall have, during the formation of their characters, 
the strongest and best member of the household as their 
ruler and instructor, is it not incumbent on superintendents 
to provide for these tender years somebody akin to the mother 
in force, intelligence, and love? 

To repeat a little: supervision is the “warp” that runs 
through the whole education of the deaf child. Physical, 
mental, and spiritual training is the “woof.’’ Supervision 
is fundamental; everything else is built thereon. 

Superintendents sometimes refrain from asking for needed 
help because they may be criticized for having too many 
employees. Let us see whether we have too many or not. 

The boarding school is to the deaf child what the home is 
to the hearing child. The deaf child is taken into the school 
in the infancy of its mind. In the eight, ten, or twelve years 
the deaf child is in the school its character is developed and 
formed. It grows to manhood or womanhood. As right 
family government is essential to the proper development and 
formation of character in hearing children, so is right super- 
vision necessary for the proper development and formation 
of character in the deaf child. 

I venture the assertion that in the average-sized school for 
the deaf, the proportion of employees to children is not over 
one to five. Let us see what that proportion is in the care 
and training and educating of hearing children. 

Every boarding school for the deaf consists of three distinct 
departments, viz., the home, the literary school, the industrial 
training. 

The Home.—The home is the abiding place of the family. 
An average-sized family consists of the father and mother 
and five children. These five children are to be cared for and 
trained in the home. How many are needed to care for and 
train these five children in the home? The father, the mother, 
a nurse, a cook, a laundress, a man to look after the fires, 
etc., a physician, a Sunday-School teacher, and the pastor of a 
church. 

The School.—Every child is expected to attend school when 
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it reaches the proper age, hence a teacher is needed for that 
child. 

The Industrial Training.—It is the desire of every parent 
to have his child trained for some useful calling or profession. 
After finishing its literary education the child is then put 
into some kind of training for its life work; an instructor is 
needed. 

How many have been employed to care for, educate, and 
train these five children? Eleven: the father, the mother, 
the nurse, the cook, the laundress, the furnace man, the 
physician, the Sunday-School teacher, the pastor, the literary 
teacher, the industrial or professional instructor. Eleven to 
care for, teach, and train five children—two and one-fifth 
people for each child. 

These offices are all provided for the deaf child, but in a 
smaller proportion. 

The boarding schools for the deaf everywhere admit chil- 
dren at about the ages of six and seven (some even younger). 
Every mother and father knows that children of this age have. 
not yet passed out of the nursery. Hence, when these chil- 
dren come to the school for the deaf, they must go to. the 
nursery and must necessarily have individual and personal 
attention. They must have this attention when they go to 
bed, during the night, when they get up, when they get ready 
for school, after school, when they go out to play. Besides 
the daily putting on of shoes and stockings and clothing, the 
combing of hair, the washing of hands, f.ces, and necks, there 
must be a bodily bathing and changing of clothes once or 
twice a week. When these children grow out of the nursery, 
they still need close care and attention, such as fathers and 
mothers give them in the home; even those who are just 
ready to pass out of school must have that kind of sympathy 
which fathers and mothers give, and, on account of the handi- 
cap of deafness, must have somebody’s e.r to listen for them 
while they sleep. 

President Jounson: I am sure we have all been very much 
pleased with the admirable paper presented to us by Dr. 
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Dobyns. He brought out one point that is new to all of us, 
[ believe; at least it is one that had never occurred to me; and 
that is as to the amount of per capita help that is needed in 
the bringing up and proper training of the hearing child as 
compared with the deaf child. 

He has brought out a new idea with regard to the number 
of employees needed for the proper supervision and care of our 
deaf children in order to give them even the same degree of 
attention that their hearing and speaking brothers and sisters 
receive at home and in the public schools. The paper shows 
that we need more employees than we have in order to ac- 
complish the good that ought to be accomplished by our 
schools. 

This meeting on the campus has been a very pleasant one, 
and it may be that we shall have our other meetings out 
here under the trees, and under the electric lights at night. 
Before we adjourn I want you all to read the inscription above 
you on the wall of the building under the shadow of which 
we are meeting this afternoon: 


STRONG MINDS GOOD MORALS SOUND BODIES 


Not one of them is sufficient by itself. Strong minds 
without sound bodies means weakness. Sound bodies with- 
out strong minds means weakness. And strong minds and 
sound bodies without good morals means death. But the 
three combined together make one harmonious whole and 
stand for the objects to be accomplished by this or any other 
school for the deaf—and by any other school in this land, or 
in any other land of education. But the three must be com- 
bined into one! Knowing our duty in this matter, we should 
perform it. Let us work for strong minds, good morals, 
sound bodies—the three combined in one. 

The Conference then took a recess. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Dr. Job Williams has resigned the 
principalship of the American School at Hartford after an 
unbroken service of forty-six years, twelve as teacher and 
thirty-four as principal. He has been a conscientious, effi- 
cient, and able officer and retires with the respect and affec- 
tion of the whole profession. The Board of Directors 
of the American School adopted the following minute: 


The Directors regret that Mr. Williams’ state of heaith seemed to him 
to compel his retirement from active duty, and that his request leftthem 
no alternative but acceptance. 

Under the able management of the retiring Principal the American 
School has prospered for thirty years. This institution, founded by 
citizens of Hartford in the days when individual fortunes were smaller, 
was the first school in this country to enter this field of instruction. 
What this undertaking meant in its inception can hardly be realized 
now when every state in the Union makes provision for the education’ 
of this class of its citizens. 

Mr. Williams is one of an honored line of able men in the position 
which he now leaves. He should carry into his retirement the conscious- 
ness of an influence still alive in the lives of the many pupils who have 
gone out into the world during his long administration. 

To those who have been associated with him in the management 
of the School, his qualities of patience, courage, and cheerfulness under 
personal trials and disabilities have been manifest, and have called forth 
respect, appreciation, and affection. 

The Directors bear witness to the high rank which Mr. Williams 
has attained among the instructors of the deaf in the country, and to his 
long and faithful service to the American School at Hartford. 


His successor is Mr. Frank Rowland Wheeler, M. A., a 
graduate of Brown University and of the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College, from which he was graduated 
in 1900. For one year thereafter he was a supervisor in 
the Illinois School and for five years a teacher in the Minne- 
sota School. Since 1906 he has been engaged in business 
in Mystic, Connecticut. 

Mr. William H. Weeks, a faithful teacher in this School for 


the past forty-eight years, has resigned on account of his 
401 
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advanced age. He had previously taught in the New York 
Institution, of which he was a graduate, for fourteen years, 
so that his whole term of continuous service as a teacher 
covers a period of sixty-two years, the longest that has been 
attained by any teacher of the deaf in America. 


Arkansas School.—Mrs. Mary W. Michaels, a valued 
teacher in the Arkansas School for fifteen years, died in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, June 16, 1913, aged fifty-two. Mrs. 
Michaels was a graduate of the Virginia School. She was 
the wife of Rev. John W. Michaels, of the Baptist Mission to 
the Deaf, formerly a teacher in the Virginia and Arkansas 
Schools; and the mother of Miss Mary Bess Michaels, a 
teacher in the Tennessee School. For the last three years 
she resided at Knoxville, Tennessee, where she was active 
in religious and benevolent work. 

California Institution.—The following new teachers have 
been appointed: Mr. Burton L. Driggs, trained inthe Normal 
Department of Gallaudet College, Miss Julia R. Ervin, from 
the North Carolina School at Morganton, Miss Clara B. 
Cooper, from the New York Institution, Miss Alice K. Met- 
calf, from the Washington State School; also Miss Myrtle 
Hill to teach the manual arts, Miss Florence Morgan to 
teach domestic science, Mr. Fred Baars to teach printing, 
Mr. George Schroeder to teach shoemaking, and Mr. 
Alexander Blondini to teach barbering. 

The new manual-arts building has been completed and 
equipped at the cost of $60,000. Preparations have been 
made to teach carpentry and cabinet-making, barbering, 
cobbling, and harness-making; a Mergenthaler linotype 
machine has been installed in the printing office, and mechani- 
cal and architectural drafting and photography will be taught. 
A very complete mechanical, physical, and psychological 
laboratory has also been installed. 

Central New York Institution —Miss Sibyl B. Richards has 
resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Institution and Miss 
Maud Huntington Peet to teach in the Kendall School. 
These places have been filled by Miss Gladys V. L. Burr, of 
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Portland, Maine, and Miss Elizabeth C. Godfrey, of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. Miss Hazel M. Pollock, of Rome, New York, 
will take charge of an additional class. Miss Aimee Wal- 
worth, teacher in sewing, has resigned to enter the training 
class of the New England Industrial School. Miss Frances B. 
McLaughlin of Rome, New York, succeeds her. 

The entire Institution has been rewired for new electric 
lights. 

An exhibition of industrial work was given at the Oneida 
County Fair the first week in September. 


Chinchuba School.—The name of the ‘‘Deaf-Mute Institute 
of the Holy Rosary” has been changed to “School for the Deaf 
at Chinchuba.”’ 

Clarke School.—Miss Mabel Van Deusen and Miss Ethel 
Strout of the Grammar Department have resigned. Their 
places are taken by Miss Rebecca Thompson and Miss Mary 
Richardson, graduates of Mount Holyoke College. 


Forrest Hall—The Swarthmore School and Montessori 
Kindergarten, conducted by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, has 
removed from Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, to Torresdale, 
Philadelphia. It now bears the name of “ Forrest Hall.” 


Gallaudet College.—Mr. Julius J. Heimark, M. A., a grad- 
uate of the Normal Department and for a part of last year 
instructor in chemistry in Gallaudet College, has been 
appointed physical director in the piace of Mr. W. H. Arras, 
who resigned to engage in farming. Mr. Louis M. Larson, 
B. A., Mr. Oscar L. Olsen, B. A., Miss Lucy Lee, B. A., and 
Miss Helen B. Fulkerson, B. A., have been appointed normal 
fellows and Miss Hattie L. Deem a normal student. 

Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, D. D., formerly Professor in Gallaudet 
College, died at his home in Norwich, Connecticut, June 14, 
1913, aged eighty-one. His wife followed him a few weeks 
later. Dr. Pratt began his work for the deaf in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution in 1852 and taught there with an intermis- 
sion of two years until 1865, when he resigned to become 
Professor of Natural Science in Gallaudet College, then in its 
infancy. He was editor of the Annals from the time of its 
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revival in 1868 until 1870, when he retired from his position 
in Washington on account of his wife’s health. He was 
afterwards professor in Knox College, Williams College, and 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and pastor of churches in 
Galesburg, North Adams, Stockbridge, and Norwich. He 
was an excellent teacher, but the ministry was probably the 
work that he loved best. By purity of life, by sweet reason- 
ableness, by kindness and courtesy, he drew men to himself 
and to God; knowing him, men knew the Father. 


Idaho School.—Miss Caroline P. Keil, teacher of domestic 
science and domestic art, has resigned to enter public high- 
school work and is succeeded by Mrs. Louise M. Lung, from 
the Northern New York Institution. Miss Carrie Haynes, 
resigned, is succeeded by Miss Olivia Thomas, from the Okla- 
homa School. Miss K. W. Murphy, formerly of the Indiana 
School, has been added to the corps of teachers. 

In the main building has been installed a steam-heating 
plant of the direct-indirect type, which provides both heat 
and ventilation. 


Indiana School.—Mr. Sidney Jefferson Vail has resigned 
after fifty-three years of continuous faithful service. He 
was graduated from the New York Institution in 1858, was 
an instructor in training in that school during the following 
vear, and has taught in the Indiana School since 1860. Two 
years ago Gallaudet College conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. He will reside in Murray 
Hill, New Jersey, with a daughter. Miss Edna L. Shriver 
has resigned to teach in the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion. Miss Frances F. McClelland, from the Pennsylvania 
Oral School, and Miss Louise A. Curtis, from the Rhode 
Island Institute, have been appointed teachers. 

Miss Edna Kavanaugh and Miss Helen Dixon were grad- 
uated from the normal class last June. Miss Kavanaugh 
will teach in the Florida School and Miss Dixon in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution. The normal class this year 
will consist of Miss Emily Asbury of Georgia, Miss Margaret 
M. Morrow of Kentucky, and Misses Amy Ridlen and Irene 
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V.Boshler of Indiana. Two additional membersare yet tobe 
appointed. 

It is expected that the new compulsory-education law of 
Indiana will result in a decided increase in the attendance at 
this School during the next two or three years. The law is a 
stringent one and seems to cover the case in every particular. 
One of its strong points is that no deaf child under the age of 
eighteen can be employed in any capacity during the school 
terms unless he holds a certificate of discharge from the 
superintendent. 


Kentucky School.—Mrs. Sophia Reed has resigned her 
position as teacher in the Colored Department to become 
instructor of needlework in the White Department, a position 
made vacant by the resignation of Miss Belle Root. Mrs. 
Mary D. Fosdick succeeds Mrs. Reed in the Colored Depart- 
ment. 


Louisiana School.—The following new teachers have been 
appointed: Mr. M. J. Voorhies, agriculture and dairying; 
Miss Willesse Wise, domestic science; Mrs. N. Richardson, 
sewing; Miss Margaret Hauberg, B. A., manual department 
and sewing; Miss Anna Hillis, art and physical culture; 
Miss Edna J. Wergman, oral department and physical 
culture; Mr. John T. Hower, B. A., manual department and 
physical culture. 


Maryland School.—Mr. T. ©. Forrester, late Resident Prin- 
cipal of the Maryland School at Overlea, has been appointed 
Principal of the Maryland School at Frederick. Mr. Forrester 
is a native of Glasgow, Scotland, and was trained for the work 
of teaching the deaf under Dr. W. H. Addison, of the Glas- 
gow Institution. He has taught successfully in the Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Ontario, and Montana schools and has had 
four years’ experience as Resident Principal of the School at 
Overlea. 

Miss Grace D. Ely has resigned to teach in the Kendall 
School and Miss Amanda Davis to teach in the Illinois 
School. Miss Betty L. Bowles, formerly a teacher in this 
School, for the past two years supervising oral teacher in the 
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Mississippi Institution, has been added to the corps of 
teachers. 


Michigan School.—The Michigan School, and the work of 
the education of the deaf everywhere, have sustained a great 
loss in the death, September 7, 1913, of heart trouble, of 
Dr. Francis D. Clarke, Superintendent of this School for the 
past twenty-one years. We hope to have a biographical 
sketch of Dr. Clarke in the next number of the Annals. 

The cornerstone of the new administration and dormitory 
building, to replace the one destroyed by fire a year ago last 
May, was laid August 12, 1913, by Dr. Clarke. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Fred Brennan, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Clinton 
F. Roberts, and Rev. William H. Gallagher, and a poem 
by Mrs. Josephine Titus Stewart, a former pupil of the School, 
was read. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Mary Kilgour, Miss Clare Mont- 
gomery, and Miss Elizabeth Kellogg have resigned. Miss 
Ruth L. Gable, of Muskegon, Michigan, Miss Minnie B. 
Osborne, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Miss Nelda Hughes, 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania, have been appointed teachers in 
the Oral Department, and Miss Minnie Thompson, of Rom- 
ney, West Virginia, teacher in the Manual Department. 

The School celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary in 
connection with its commencement exercises, May 20, 1913. 
Dr. James L. Smith gave an historical sketch illustrated with 
drawings made by pupils of the art department and Mr. Jay 
Cooke Howard delivered an appropriate address. The Com- 
panion of May 31 gives these addresses and illustrations in 
full, together with much other interesting matter concerning 
the history of the School, including full lists of former and 
present officers and teachers and of graduates. The School 
has been fortunate in having had only three superintendents 
during the fifty years of its existence and only two during the 
last forty-seven years, one of whom still holds the position. 


Mississippi Institution —Miss Clara A. Lee, M. A., a 
graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, 
and Miss Louisa Lisle Lee, a graduate of the Normal Depart- 
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ment of the Clarke School, are added to the Oral Department. 
Miss Frances McKee, daughter of the late Dr. Noble B. 
McKee, of the Missouri School, and Miss Mary D. Deem, 
daughter of the late Charles S. Deem, of the Mississippi Insti- 
tution, are appointed tutors with the duties of caretaking 
and instruction out of school hours. Mr. E. V. Peters, a 
graduate of the Arkansas Institute, is appointed instructor in 
printing. 


Missouri School.—Mr. 8. Tefft Walker has resigned the 
superintendency and is succeeded by Mr. J. Stuart Morrison, 
M. A.,who has been a teacher in the School for twelve years 
and Assistant Superintendent for the past six years. Miss 
Helen E. Bright and Miss Rachel E. Foster have resigned and 
Mr. Peter T. Hughes, B. Ph., from the Oklahoma School, 
Miss Nellie M. Taylor, from the Pennsylvania Institution, 
and Mr. William Crooks McClure, M. A., a graduate of the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College, have been ap- 
pointed teachers. 

Nebraska School—Mr. C. H. Eldridge has resigned to 
teach in the Kansas School; Miss Lillian Bamford and Miss 
Edith Ross have resigned to be married. Their places have 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. Harry L. Welty, 
trained at the Clarke School, and Miss Lina Hendershot and 
Miss Gertrude Watson, from the Ontario School. 


New England Industrial School—Miss Ann Gibson, from 
the West Virginia School, Miss Florence McElver, Miss 
Josephine Macaulay, and Miss Marian Taylor have been 
appointed teachers. 


New Jersey School.—Miss Ethel Brown Warfield, from the 
Maryland School at Overlea, has been added to the corps of 
teachers. 

A new building has been erected at a cost of $33,000. This 
will enable the School to receive all the children applying, 
which has not been possible during the past five years. 


North Carolina (Morganton) School_—Miss Willie C. 
Spainhour has resigned to teach in the Pennsylvania Institu- 
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tion, Miss Julia R. Ervin to teach in the California Institu- 
tion, Miss Bessie Benbow to teach in the Rhode Island School, 
Miss Marie Bock to teach in the Wright Oral School, and 
Miss Verna King to teach in the Ohio School. New teachers 
are Miss Lucile Pearson and Miss Bruce Sparks, of Morgan- 
ton, who were trained in this School by Miss Peck, Miss Ruth 
Berger and Miss Annie C. Wilkinson, from the Mystic Oral 
School, Miss Ethel McGill, from the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Miss Constance Quackenboss, from the Pennsylvania Oral 
School, and Miss Shurtleff, trained at the Pennsylvania Oral 
School. 

Four young women will be admitted to the training class 
under Miss Peck next session. 

Northern New York Institution.—Mr. Henry C. Rider, the 
Founder and first Principal of the Northern New York Insti- 
tution, died in Syracuse, New York, May 5, 1913, aged 
eighty-one. He was a graduate of the New York Institution 
and afterwards editor and publisher of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal at Mexico, New York. In 1884 he established the 
Northern New York Institution at Malone in the face of 
determined opposition from the State Board of Charities, and 
conducted it until 1896, when he was succeeded by his son, 
Mr. Edward C. Rider. He was a man of intelligence, educa- 
tion, and energy, and exerted much influence both among 
deaf and hearing people. 

We have no direct information, but we are informed from 
another school that Miss Angeline B. Fullington, an experi- 
enced teacher of the Western Pennsylvania Institution, has 
been appointed Principal of the Northern New York Insti- 
tution. 

Ohio School—Miss Mary Grimes, Miss Amy Jones, and 
Miss Grace Tracy have resigned to be married. Miss Mary 
K. Ellis, a graduate of the Normal Department of the Clarke 
School, Miss Hazel Bryan, from the Illinois School, Miss 
Verna King, from the Morganton School, and Miss Bertha 
Thomas, normal student of the Ohio School, have been 
appointed teachers. Miss Julia Marshall and Miss Virginia 
Tyler have been appointed normal students. Mr. Frank 
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Glowacki has resigned as teacher of the Wood-Working 
Department and Mr. William W. King, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Technical School and of Drexel Institute, has 
been appointed superintendent of that department. It has 
been greatly enlarged and equipped with $3,000 worth of the 
best wood-working machinery. Mr. Fred Lorenz, special 
mechanic in wood-work, has been placed under Mr. 
King and will have charge of the larger boys in advanced 
work. Likewise Mr. King will have a finisher. All the boys 
in the school thirteen and fourteen years of age will be re- 
quired to take elementary wood-work for two years before 
determining what trade they shall pursue. Mr. King will 
have special charge of these elementary pupils and in addition 
will give direction to the whole wood-working department. 

During the past year reading was adopted in the place of 
the evening study of lessons. The purpose was to teach 
children to read, to cultivate a taste for reading, and to give 
them more and better information than they could possibly 
get out of their lesson study. It was a trial effort. At the 
close of school it was the opinion of the superintendent and 
almost all of the teachers that the change had been justified 
by results, and that better and better results would accrue 
from year to year by reason of the increased ability of the 
pupils in reading which was bound to come from practice. 
The pupils also were generally pleased withthechange. This 
plan will be continued the coming year. It necessitated last 
year a large number of supplementary reading books and a 
still larger number is being purchased for this year. 


Oklahoma School.—Mr. A. A. Stewart has resigned the 
superintendency and’is succeeded by Mr. Frank Read, Jr., a 
teacher of long experience in the Illinois School. Mr. Peter T. 
Hughes has resigned toteach in the Missouri School, Miss Mary 
D. Carter to teach inthe Illinois School, Miss Olivia Thomas 
to teach in the Idaho.School, Mr. Guard S. Price to take a 
special course at Gallaudet College, and Miss Iona Tade to 
be married. New teachers are Mrs. Ethel Makemson Perry, 
formerly of the Texas School, and Miss Ethel Wickham, who 
has been a student at Gallaudet College. 
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Pennsylvania Institution.—Misses Ervin, Spainhour, Mer- 
cer, Jones, Bristow, Charles, and Edith and Sybil Richards 
have been appointed teachers in the Academic Department 
in place of Misses Walters, Bowman, James, McGill, Samp- 
son, Taylor, and Ruth and Edith Wyckoff. In the Indus- 
trial Department Mr. Ira W. Terry has been appointed in 
place of Mr. E. C. Moore, teacher of carpentry and wood- 
work. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—Miss Adelaide H. Pybas, Miss 
Frances McClelland, and Miss Constance Quackenboss have 
resigned, and are succeeded by Miss Jayne Handley, Miss 
Viola Harwood, and Miss Helen Stevens. Mr. Karl Ramet, 
manual training teacher, has also resigned, and Mr. Carl 
Bullock has been appointed in his place. 


San Francisco Day-School.—Miss Alma L. Chapin, from 
the New York Instit ition, has been appointed Principal and 
Miss Wilma Burt, from the Ashland Day-School, teacher. 


South Carolina Institution —The Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, State in its ‘‘ Educational Number” of July 17, 1913, 
describing the South Carolina Institution, gives the following 
interesting bit of history concerning the reconstruction 
period: 


“The following instructions were given Dr. Walker in 1873 by the 
radical Board of Commissioners of the school: 

‘First, Colored pupils must not only be admitted to the school on appli- 
cation, but an earnest and faithful effort must be made to induce such 
pupils to apply for admission. 

‘Second, Such pupils, when admitted, must be domiciled in the same 
building, must eat at the same table, and be taught in the same class- 
rooms and by the same teachers, and must receive the same attention, 
care, and consideration as white pupils.’ 

“Had this move been successful in this one school, an attempt would 
doubtless have been made to foist a similar plan upon the schools gener- 
ally throughout the State. No school was better than a co-race school; 
so Dr. Walker closed the doors at Cedar Springs, the pride of his father’s 
life, and the hope of his own, for the well-being of the white children of 
South Carolina. Several attempts were made by the radicals to open 
the school by importing from the North those who were willing to see 
white and black children in the same rooms, but they failed because he 
who closed the doors made such a condition impossible.”’ 
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Texas School.—Mr. Sidney J. Thomas, Superintendent of 
the Texas School, died May 7, 1913, after an operation for 
appendicitis, aged forty-five. Mr. Thomas was a graduate 
of Southwestern University. He taught in the Texas School 
from 1888 to 1891, when he resigned to enter upon the prac- 
tice of law. In 1897 he engaged, as editor and publisher, 
in journalism, and in 1911 was appointed to the superinten- 
dency of the Texas School. ‘‘ Hewas sincere, upright, honest, 
and firm, beloved by all who knew him.” The teachers of 
the school adopted the following resolutions: 


“First, That in the death of Sidney J. Thomas the school has lost a 
faithful superintendent; the pupils a tender guardian; the teachers of the 
institution a sincere friend; the community an honorable citizen, and the 
family a loving husband and father. 

“Second, That each and all of us will fondly cherish his memory and 
hold in deep appreciation his ready answer to our calls and generous 
co-operation in our labors. 

“Third, That we extend our sincere sympathy to the bereaved wife 
and family.” 


Mrs. Sidney J. Thomas, a graduate of the Southwestern 
University, who was her husband’s confidant and adviser in all 
matters relating to the school, has been appointed his suc- 


cessor. 


Virginia School.—Miss Alice H. Everett, a graduate of the 
Thomas Training School at Detroit, Michigan, has been 
appointed to conduct the Manual-Training Department, 
Miss Edith Turner having resigned. Miss Jane Walkup, 
teacher of sewing, has resigned. 


West Virginia School——Miss Annie E. Dunn, from the 
South Carolina School, is appointed head teacher. Other 
new appointments are Miss Helen Gould Lackhove, from the 
Mississippi School, Miss Nannie Goodloe, from the Utah 
School, Miss Bertha Whitaker, trained by Mrs. 8. J. Monro, 
Miss Lucy Bowman, trained at the Pennsylvania Oral School, 
and Miss Nell Taylor, trained by Mrs. Kate 8S. Shibley. 
These teachers take the places of Miss Linda K. Miller, who 
has a private pupil in Buffalo, New York, MissJayne Handley, 
who goes to the Pennsylvania Oral School, Miss Edna 
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Wirgman, who goes to the Louisiana School, Miss Ann 
Gibson, who goes to the New England Industrial School, 
Mrs. Kate S. Shibley, who with her husband goes to the 
Alabama School, and Miss Fannie Guthrie, who was married 
in August to Professor Fleagle of Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mr. Charles D. Seaton is instructor of printing, with Mr. G. 
K. S. Gompers, from the New York Institution, as assistant. 


Western New York Institution.—Mr. Henry J. Humpstone, 
Mrs. H. Justine Hickock, and Miss Alma H. Austin have 
resigned. New teachers are Miss Edna L. Parker, Miss 
Lois M. Mott, and Miss Marion McGhee. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution Miss Angeline B. Ful- 
lington, Miss Mary Campbell, and Miss Carrie Jones have 
resigned, Miss Fullington to become Principal of the Northern 
New York Institution. New teachers are Miss Louise O. 
Sims, from the North Dakota School, Miss Edna L. Shriver, 
from the Indiana School, Miss Helen Dixon, a graduate of 
the normal class of the Indiana School, and Miss Ethel D. 
Murray, trained at the Mystic Oral School. 


Wisconsin School.—Mrs. Frances E. Fowler has resigned. 
Miss Ethelwyn M. Hammond has been transferred to the 
Oral Department, her deaf-blind pupil having graduated this 
year. 


Yorkshire Institution.—The corner-stones of a new school 
and dormitory building and of a swimming bath building 
were laid at the Yorkshire Institution, Doncaster, England, 
June 27, 1913. The cost of the new buildings will be about 
$35,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dr. Love’s Lectures.—Dr. James Kerr Love’s four inter- 
esting and valuable lectures on ‘The Causes and Prevention 
of Deafness” delivered in London during the past year under 
the auspices of the National Bureau for Promoting the General 
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Welfare of the Deaf haye been published in pamphlet form 
by the Bureau, 104 High Holborn, London, W. C. The 
price is 29 cents. 

Part of the first two lectures, on the nature, consequences, 
and classification of deafness and the prevention of acquired 
deafness, was given in the March number of the Annals. The 
third lecture deals with sporadic congenital deafness and deaf- 
ness from syphilis, and the fourth, a part of which we hope 
to print in a future number of the Annals, with hereditary 
deafness. 

We agree with Dr. Love in the opinion that deafness is 
preventable to a much greater degree than has generally 
been supposed, and we believe that these lectures will con- 
tribute largely to the accomplishment of the desired result. 

The Tenth Conference.—The Tenth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals, held at Indianapolis last summer, was 
one of the best and, except for the heat, most agreeable 
meetings that have been held. The credit is chiefly due to 
Richard Otto Mr. Johnson, whoas Chairman of the Executive 
Committee had the leading part in the arrangement of the 
of the programme; as President presided with dignity, ruled 
with fairness, and expedited the transaction of business; as 
host did everything possible for the comfort and pleasure of 
his guests. 

The spirit of the Conference wasadmirable. There was no 
exploitation of methods, no effort to produce an effect upon 
the public, but a sincere endeavor to discover through free 
and frank discussion the best way to increase the efficiency of 
our schools and promote the welfare of the deaf. As Mr. 
Jones said to his fellow superintendents in one of the debates, 
“You are a most independent body of men. You can stand 
up and look your best friend in the face and differ from him 
freely, and he rises and thanks you for it. I amglad to see that 
among the superintendents. Nobody likes a coward. Every- 
body likes men with convictions, ready to express them 
freely, frankly, kindly.” 

The Executive Committee of the Conference at a meeting 
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held June 28, 1913, voted that the Proceedings of the Tenth 
Conference should be edited by the editor of the Annals and 
that one or more numbers of this periodical should be devoted 
to their publication. The publication of the Proceedings, 
begun in the present number, will be completed in the next. 
Heads of schools who have ordered extra copies of the Sep- 
tember number will receive instead the entire Proceedings 
without additional charge. To others the price of the Pro- 
ceedings will be one dollar. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Johnson the report of the 
Proceedings is illustrated by pictures of the buildings where 
the members were so delightfully entertained. The pictures 
give an idea of the size and shape of the buildings, but one 
must see the massive structures themselves to realize the im- 
pressive effect produced by their dignity and simplicity. Their 
interior corresponds in arrangement and equipment with their 
exterior. There is nothing for mere show but everything for 
service. The State of Indiana has reason to be proud of the 
School that she has built for her deaf children, and the youth 
who are taught there should find in it an inspiration to earnest 
endeavor and honorable life. 

Mr. Johnson also is to be congratulated upon the com- 
pletion of these buildings. Not without hard labor on his 
his part was it accomplished. On one of them are engraved 
the words 


COURAGE CONSTANCY CONQUEST. 


The undaunted courage with which he faced unjust criti- 
cism and bitter opposition, the unfaltering constancy with 
which he persisted in the work, are well rewarded by the 
splendid conquest he has achieved. 

The Tenth Convention of the Deaf.—The Tenth Convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, August 20-27, 1913, was largely attended. Most of 
the prominent deaf people of America were present; the 
President of the United States sent a message of greeting, 
Helen Keller wrote an interesting letter, addresses were 
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made by the Mayor of Cleveland, President Hanson, Mr. 
E. H. Currier, Mr. J. W. Jones, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
and others. Mr. Rockefeller gave the members a reception 
at his home. Several valuable papers were read. Among 
the committees appointed was one to obtain funds for the 
erection of a statue of the Abbe de l’Epée in America, and 
another to raise an endowment fund for the Association. 
Wreaths were placed with appropriate exercises upon the 
graves of President Garfield and Rev. A. W. Mann in Lake 
View Cemetery. Mr. Jay Cooke Howard, of Duluth, was 
elected President; Mr. Arthur L. Roberts, of Olathe, Kansas, 
Secretary; and Mr. Harley D. Drake, of Washington, 
Treasurer. The proceedings were harmonious. They were 
reported in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal for August 28 and Sep- 
tember 4. 

Department of Special Education of the National Education 
Association.—The meetings of the Department of Special 
Education of the Nationa! Education Association were held 
in the Whitney Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah, July 9 and 11, 
1913. Both sessions were devoted largely to the causes and 
prevention of deafness and blindness, and to the prevention of 
bringing defective children into the world. 

Mr. Frank M. Driggs, Superintendent of the Utah School, 
read a paper on ‘“The Causes of Deafness.”’ 

Motion pictures illustrative of the education of the deaf- 
blind were presented by Mr. Harry L. Virden, lecturer and 
private instructor of the deaf-blind, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., maintained a good 
exhibit of charts, pamphlets, books, ete., showing work for 
the education and promotion of the general welfare of the deaf. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. M. E. 
P. Grossmann, Educational Director of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Study and Education of Exceptional Children, 
Plainfield, New Jersey; Vice-President, Mr. John B. Curtis, 
Supervisor of the School for the Blind of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago; Secretary, Mr. W. E. Taylor, Superinten- 
dent of the idaho School for the Deaf. 
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Old Books, etc., Relating to the Deaf.—Mr. E. Drouot, Libra- 
rian of the National Institution at Paris, writes us that 
dealers in old books often offer him works relating to the deaf 
and their instruction. When these books are not already 
in the Institution library, he buys them; but frequently he 
declines to purchase very interesting works of celebrated 
authors, such as Wallis, Amman, De |’Epée, De Gérando, 
because the library already possesses one or more copies of 
them. He also receives offers of autographs of De |’Epée, 
Sicard, and others, who have been prominent in the education 
of the deaf. Mr. Drouot tenders his services to any schools, 
societies, libraries, teachers, bibliophiles, or scholars in 
America that may desire to obtain these works and 
autographs. His address is Institution des Sourds-Muets, 
254 rue Saint Jacques, Paris, France. 


State Aid to Education in England.—The Teacher of the 
Deaf for August, 1913, sets forth in forcible terms the injustice 
shown the deaf in England through.the inadequate contribu- 
tion of the state to their education. English schools receive 
only $25 per annum for a pupil, and from this meagre sum 
everything that can by any exercise of regulations be withheld 
iscarefully deducted, andthe remainder is often not paid till it 
is three months overdue. The national contribution supplies 
only about 12 per cent of the cost of education, while the con- 
tribution to the education of hearing children is from 50 to 64 
percent. Reformschoolsreceive 59 percent. from the national 
treasury and 26 per cent. from local rates. “The state would 
be far more generous to the deaf child who turned criminal 
than to the one who maintained his innocent character.”’ 


The British National Bureau.—Mr. W. Carey Roe has 
resigned the position of Secretary to the [British] National 
Bureau for Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf, to 
become Head Assistant of the Derby Institution. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Arthur Illingworth, from Donaldson's Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh. 
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British Handbook of Information.—The [British] National 
Bureau for Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf has 
compiled and published a valuable ‘Handbook Containing 
Information relating to Statistics, and Schools, Missions, 
Hospitals, Charities, and other Institutions for the Deaf”’ 
in Great Britain. A carefully prepared index increases the 
A worth of the publication. 

The Editor of the British Deaf Times.—The August,1913, 
number of the British Deaf Times, under the editorship of the 
ah assistant editor, Mr. M. 8. Fry, is largely devoted to a well- 
deserved tribute to the services of the editor in chief, Mr. 
Joseph Hepworth, who in November last completed his 
twenty-first year as editor of magazines for the deaf. Mr. 
Hepworth founded the Deaf Chronicle, which afterwards 
became the British Deaf-Mute, then the British Deaf Monthly, 
and finally in 1902 the British Deaf Times. There have been 
various changes in the assistant editorship during these 
twenty-one years, but throughout the whole period Mr. Hep- 
worth has been the chief editor and has conducted the maga- 
zine ably and impartially. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
By Grace M. Brattin, 
School for the Deaf and Blind, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Sixty-Four Pages Illustrated with Maps and Pictures. 
A book prepared especially for classes of deaf children, leading to text- 


books on geography used in public schools. 65 cents per copy. Orders 
of one dozen or more, postphid. 


FOR SALE BY 
WHITNEY & GRIMWOOD 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


By Exiza Kent, 


Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Il. 
Price, 60 cents. (Dominos, 25 cents.) 


The purpose of the ‘“Manual of Arithmetic’ is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values is made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 

The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupil as he advances is aided 
by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 

Eviza KEnt, 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


AMERICAN MONTESSORI TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS. 


TORRESDALE HovsE. 


TORRESDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Torresdale House, a $30,000 building, is the first edifice in the world 
erected specially for Montessori work. A training class for teachers is 
conducted by the Directress, Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, who studied in 
Rome. Italy has no conception of the American kindergarten, so natu- 
rally the Italian Montessori School uses only a few Froebelian games and 
clay modeling. 

Besides the Fut Montessori Course, psychology, general method, 
phonetics, etc., trainers at Torresdale are instructed by a trained kinder- 
gartner in the use of such stories, kindergarten games, gifts and occupa- 
tions, as have been found suitable for usein the American Montessori School. 

Trainers are required to teach one full school year. 

Diplomas upon graduating. 

Full particulars upon application to the Directress. 

Visitors admitted by appointment. 
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“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CaroLine C. Sweet. Price, 3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 


“STORY READER NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iva V. 

HamMonp. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 

Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Iba V. HammMonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by JANE B. Ketitoae. Price $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

“TALKS AND STORIES.” 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen, Single copy 60c. 

“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 


Examples of correct English usage, by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price, 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 
“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn WILLovuauey, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 
“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 
by Grace M. Brartis, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
“STORIES IN PROSE AND RHYME AND NATURE LESSONS 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” 
by Frances McKEEn, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, $5.00 
per dozen. Single copy 50c. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Conn, 


The Reno Margulies School 


(FOR CHILDREN WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING) 
532-534 West 187th Street 
New York City 


Lectures on the Montessori Method 


and Observation of Montessori Classes will be given in connection 
with the Study of Psychology to a 


Training Class for Teachers of the Deaf 
to be opened in September, 1913. 


The course will include, besides Psychology, History of the Deaf, Physiology 
and Mechanism of Speech, Pedagogy of Language Teaching, Observation and 
Practice. The Principal will be assisted by a corps of teachers trained for the 
teaching of these subjects. 


Mrs. A. Reno Margulies has recently returned from Italy, where she 
spent eight months with Dr. Montessori, partly in study and partly for 
the purpose of aiding in the organization of the Training Class graduated 
this Spring in Rome. 
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